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A NEW SERIES of the 
popular Jenkins Piping 
Layouts. Watch forthem 
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Each layout is based on 
the proved 3-point for- 
mula for trouble 
time-defying hook 


>}. yom ty i sy: 
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2. Use the right type 
valve for the service 





3. Choose Jenkins 


Valves for lifetime 
economy. 
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City and State Laws require that 
contamination of city water be made 
impossible when a secondary, impure 
source of water is used for cooling, 
boiler feed, ete. This layout presents 
an economical hookup to meet all 
requirements. Local codes vary, and 
obviously could not all be allowed for. 
Jenkins recommends consultation 
with aceredited engineers and con- 
tractors when adapting these sugges- 
tions to your specific requirements. 
Copies of This Layout No. 1, en- 
larged, with complete details of all 
valve specifications, will be furnished 


on request by Jenkins Engineers. 
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TEST CONNECTION 


NOTE: TANK AND ALL PIPING ABOVE "x—x* 
MAY BE OMITTED AND PIPE “Y"SUB- 
STITUTED WHERE CODES PERMIT 


OVER 600 JENKINS VALVES 
TO FIT YOUR PLANS 


When you plan your piping layouts, 
you will rarely need a valve you can’t 
find in the JENKINS CATALOG. 
Over 600 patterns are listed, for every 


type of service. 


That means you save time — by select- 
ing all the valves you need from one 
source. It also means you get the 
advantages of Jenkins better design, 
better materials, and better work- 
manship for every control point on 
your lines... at no higher cost than 


for other good valves. 
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CODE QUANTITY JENKINS VALVES SERVICE 

A 2 FIG 106A-BRONZE GLOBE | MAIN SERVICE SHUT-OFF 

“ 2 FIG. 106A-BRONZE GLOBE | SOYSE FIEADIRS | eon 

c FIG. 106A-BRONZE GLOBE | TIE BETWEEN HEADERS 

D FIG 108A-BRONZE ANGLE | BY PASS AROUND FLOAT VALVE 
ve 3 FIG 106A-BRONZE GLOBE | DRAINS 

F 2 FIG 106A-BRONZE GLOBE | METER TEST 

G 2 FIG 368—BRONZF cate | MAIN SERVICE SHUT OFF 

n | 2 | Fic. 368 on 47-BR Gate | DRAINS FOR HEADERS 

F) 2 | FIG 368 OR 47-BR GATE | FEEDS TO TANK FILL LINE 
rr ’ a FIG 368 OR 47 BR GATE [ SHUT oF , FOR FLOAT VALVE 

‘ 2 | FIG 275.U-BRONZE GATE | CONTAMINATED WATER SUPPLY 
mw | 2 | FIG 352-BRONZE CHECK | METER BACK FLOW PREVENTION 
rag ee ai FIG. 352-BRONZE CHECK TANK BACK now PREVENTION 
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Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New 

York 13; Bridgeport; Atlanta; Boston; 


Philadelphia; Chicago; San Francisco. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; London, 


England. 
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This diagram shows how solar heat and wind may affect the 
temperature in four classrooms of the same school in the 
morning and afternoon. The degree of temperature shown 
in each classroom is that of the air which must be introduced 
to maintain the desired temperature within each of the rooms. 
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quired to meet these changing conditions in each room 
of a school without adversely affecting the air conditions 
in other rooms. 
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Comprehensive Approach 


Dear Editor: 


I want to let you know that we are 
pleased with the presentation of the 
Denison Dam Study that you published 
in the June issue of PENCIL POINTS. 
I believe that your write-up will stimu- 
late a comprehensive approach to park 
and recreation planning. 
NEWTON B. DruRY 
Direetor, National Park Service 


Not Afraid of Miracles 

Dear Editor: 

Most of the men that I’ve spoken to 
have convinced me you have nothing to 
fear regarding their acceptance of the 
more progressive ideas about architec- 
ture. When we’ve been living under ad- 
verse conditions for months on end, the 
longing for the way of life most of us 
have been accustomed to becomes in- 
grained, especially when that way has 
had all the simple comforts and con- 
veniences of good living. 


For the immediate future, after V-J 
day, most of us will be content to live 
as before. But later on we’re expecting 
miracles, for just one reason: when bil- 
lions have been spent for destruction, 
billions can be spent for construction. 
The scale must be tremendous! Every- 
thing we’ve done has been done at that 
scale. You, at home, must make all 
your readers conscious of that feeling. 
You must let your imagination dwell 
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on that thought as long as you possibly 
can. We in the architectural profession 
are supposed to have imagination. Let’s 
use it on a constructive scale. 


There’s no doubt in my mind that our 
way of life can make for good living 
for everyone. Our job is to apply all 
our ingenuity towards that end. 


The political and social problems must 
be solved before we can attain that 
ideal. All we do is hope that in the 
future they can be solved over a table 
instead of a battlefield; otherwise, all 
our efforts will have been in vain. There 
won’t be any need for architecture: 
we'll all have to live underground in 
fear. We all know what kind of de- 
struction we will have if there is an- 
other war. 


We can build homes, factories, schools, 
etc., that can make for happiness, but 
we cannot make people think correctly. 
Nevertheless there’s always hope that 
in an environment of contentment the 
mind may function correctly. 


In your Views section of the April is- 
sue, Paul Bogen expressed my senti- 
ments on designing for “construction” 
and your editorial, “Bystanders Are Not 
Innocent,” merits my applause. But 
Noel E. Thompson’s article doesn’t 
please me one bit. I wonder whether 
Thompson remembers the plight of ar- 
chitects during the depression; especi- 
ally the draftsman, who was kicked 
around from one corner to another till 
he had to eat the apples himself to keep 
from starving. I was caught in that 
maelstrom—and now two years are 
wasted away in this mess. There are a 
few others like me, in the same boat, 
over here, who will probably have to go 
to Herr Thompson for a job. And if 
he thinks we’re excess we’d better look 
to some other field. A swell thought 
for us over here—to have men like him 
expressing their opinion, to the detri- 
ment of the few still depending on ar- 
chitecture for their livelihood. 





(Aside to Eugene Raskin: Nice re}ut- 
tal! I’m behind you one hundred per- 
cent. If you can keep pounding away 
with your thoughts on the subject, you 
may be able to convince some other men 
of his ilk.) 

JACK SILBERMAN 
Strasbourg, Germany 


Protests Kaiser “Homes” 


Dear Editor: 


In reading over the army publication, 
“The Stars and Stripes,” I came upon 
an article which forced me, after read- 
ing it over several times, to write this 
letter to you. The article was an Army 
News Service contribution: “Kaiser to 
Build Communities.” I quote from the 
first paragraph: “Henry J. Kaiser said 
yesterday he had formed a $5,000,000 
corporation to start building entire 
communities of homes at once on a na- 
tion-wide assembly line basis.” The 
italics are mine. It is the last three 
words that I am writing about. They 
are my subject. 


Before I go into a discussion of this 
article I would like to give you a little 
of my background so that you will un- 
derstand my objections. I am not an 
architect, as yet. I studied a year and 
a half at the University of Southern 
California, and studied engineering un- 
der the Army Specialized Training 
program for a period of six months. 
My training and experience are not 
complete, and I probably have no cause 
to write you complaining of the views 
of “better men than I.” However, I 
cannot restrain myself. The basic ideas 
which are indicated by this plan, as 
proposed in the article, are so alien to 
my nature that I could not prevent my 
indignant objection. I intend to return 
to the University, upon discharge, and 
I also intend to practice architecture on 
a large scale after training. My father 
is a Southern California architect, with 


(Continued on page 10) 


Kahler General Hospital, to be built at 
Rochester, Minn., has been designed by 
Ellerbe & Company, Architects and En- 
gineers, St. Paul, as an all-welded con- 
tinuous structure, discarding rivete 
construction entirely, according to Lin- 
coln Electric Company which annonces 
the hospital will be the first of its type 
in this country. The building is ‘0 % 
150’ « 270’. 
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Once you have the government's ‘go ahead” for new projects, 
7 you'll find the Raymond organization ready and willing to meet with you. Two | 
* heads are better than one, so let's get together and help you on your foundation 
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mo equipment required to do the job promptly and economically. Although our 


problems. ® Raymond has exceptional facilities for supplying the special 


10) records show more than 11,000 successfully completed contracts, each new 
assignment is a challenge to previous accomplishments. Constant research | 

has kept our wheels rolling—and many improvements which have been 

developed through critical experimental stages are now important factors 

in building better foundations. Why not let us tell you more about the 

Raymond organization and Raymond methods? Your inquiries will re- 


ceive immediate attention. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


views very similar to mine. My past 
and future are both centered around 
architecture and sound architectural 
practice. Because of the above, be- 
cause of my profound interest, and be- 
cause of my complete indignation I 
write this to you. 


I am entirely in accord with the idea 
of building a million homes, two million 
homes, or as many homes as are needed. 
But, to build them on an “assembly 
line basis,” with the science of archi- 
tectural prefabrication in its present 
state of experimentation, is practically 
impossible. It is impossible in that the 
design, the material, the method of con- 
struction will be of an inferior grade, 
and understandably so. The theories of 
prefabrication are fairly well devel- 
oped; at least they were the last time 
I was in the States and was reading of 
them; but as to practical application 
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DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 


RAIN OR SNOW CAN’T BEAT THROUGH 
BUILDING JOINTS CALKED WITH PECORA 


Here is weather-protection in concen- 
trated form for every type of building. 
Pecora Calking Compound, when used 
for sealing joints around window and 
door frames, and for pointing up ma- 
sonry, assures these important benefits: 


FUEL SAVING 

FREEDOM FROM NEEDLESS DRAFTS 
NO MOISTURE SEEPAGE IN JOINTS 
NO NEEDLESS DUST INFILTRATION 
BETTER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
FOR AIR CONDITIONING 

BETTER OCCUPANCY CONDITIONS 


See SWEET’S for suggested specifications, or write us 
for descriptive folders and detailed information. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, 
Sedgley Avenue & Venango Street 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 
ROOF COATING © WATERPROOFING @ DAMPPROOFING e SASH PUTTIES | 
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Time-tested for 37 years, Pecora Calk- 
ing Compound is impervious to heat, 
cold and moisture, or acid fumes. It 
remains permanently elastic beneath 
its tough outer skin, for when properly 
applied, it will not dry out, crack or 
chip. Adheres to stone, glass, metal 
and wood and adjusts itself to varia- 
tions in expansion and contraction. 
Available in knife grade and gun 
grade in standard and special colors. 
Knife grade packed 25 to 900 Ibs. Gun 
grade in 1 to 55 gal. containers. 





INC. 


Philadelphia 40, Penna. 


Member of Producers’ Council 





of these theories, I do not believe the 
architectural profession is ready. In 
the future it will be wonderful to see 
houses and other buildings come off 
an “assembly line” but not until we are 
ready. At present, the preducts that 
would come from the end of the line 
would be of improper design, and of 
improper construction. 


It is impossible at present to build a 
“one-plan” house that could be lived in 
comfortably by a family chosen at 
random. They could of course “‘live” 
in it, but it would not fit them, it would 
not work for them, and it would not 
be their home. 


Would it not be a better plan to organ- 
ize an Architectural Commission con- 
sisting of a large group of professional 
architects and let them design a home 
which would fit the type of family that 
the home is being planned for. This is 
not as difficult as it first seems. The 
needs of families are similar in many 
ways. Could not a series of basic plans 
be developed that could be revised in 
the minor points to conform to the 
needs of the particular individual fam- 
ily? Let us say, a series of thirty or 
forty basic plans. The most suitable 
one could be selected upon the applica- 
tion of a prospective builder, and after 
interviewing the family involved and 
studying their requirements, this basic 
plan could be altered to conform to 
their needs. 


It is true that parts of the house_could 
be prefabricated for use witt these 
basic plans, but let us not have a com- 
plete, disjointed house delivered to the 
building site by truck. Sectional Pre- 
fabrication is perhaps possible. For 
example, four- or five-foot floor sec- 
tions, similar wall sections, and other 
small prefabricated units that could be 
adjusted to give a variety of designs 
and layouts. Wouldn’t this be better 
than a stock house plan, for any and 
every family that wanted a home? To 
put it simply, let us build a “home” 
rather than a “house.” 
RICHARD I. MITCHAM, 
Somewhere in Germany 


Hitting the Nail on the Head 


Dear Editor: 


Bauer’s letter appearing in the May 
issue of PENCIL POINTS is the most in- 
telligent piece of reasoning that I have 
seen in an architectural publication in 
some months. He surely hits the nail 
on the head as to the Number One prob- 
lem in housing: people trained in the 
“know-how” to do the job. There are 
plenty of experts or specialists in phases 
of housing, but there are damned few 
who know how to put all of the good 
practices together into an acceptable 
result. 


I hope that Bill Wurster puts into prac- 

tice the suggestions of his brother-in- 

law. If he does, I should like to help 
him. 

CARL F. BOESTER 

Purdue Research Foundation 

Lafayette, Indiana 
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STONE AGE or 1945 ? 


Wrap this woman in a tigerskin and 
you might think this a scene from the 


Stone Age. Actually she is a present-day 
Chinese peasant, snapped by a recent 
American visitor, doing her laundry at a 
polluted river-edge, her washboard a rough 
stone. 

Why does she cling to her ancestors’ prim- 
itive ways? Wash her clothes in a roily 
stream, choked with mud, garbage, and 
filth? YOU know the answer--because her 
humble home does not have the luxury of 
running water--neither cold, nor hot--made 
available because of steel 
pipe. Cleanliness and sani- 
tation, convenience, comfort 
and health, all are dependent 
on the use of more and more 


steel pipe. No other metal or material can 
serve so well at such low cost. 

By contrast, the millions of new homes to 
be built and millions more to be modern- 
ized in America depend onit. Decent post- 
war living calls for unstinted use of steel 
pipe for home laundries, extra bathrooms, 
radiant heating-.steel pipe of adequate sizes, 
and hundreds of other steel products--to 
give our families the best that science and 
industry can produce. Remember, in your 
work, that Steel is your ready servant to 
help you further lift standards of living. 
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MEN WANTED 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN, preferably 
with experience in industrial building 
and specification writing. Established 
office. Lacy & Atherton, Sterling Hotel 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN’ wanted, 
capable of developing working drawings 
and details from sketches. Established 
office with general practice. 
prospects for extended period of work. 
Write full particulars in first letter. 
Muhlenberg Bros., 113A So. 4th St., 
Reading, Pa. 


Excellent | 
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Office of Department Store Designers 
has opening for several ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN; DESIGNERS for interiors 
and exteriors; perspective and render- 
ings; detailing and planning. E. Paul 
Behles and Associates, 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER. Office doing 
modern work, suburban residences, con- 
sulting for large manufacturers, etc. 
Permanent position with good oppor- 
tunities to young modernist capable of 
making good renderings and working 
drawings. Write L. Morgan Yost, 363 
Ridge Road, Kenilworth, Illinois. 








BARBER = 
enluri-f10 


CEILING OUTLETS 
FOR GUARANTEED 
AIR DISTRIBUTION 


Data based on complete tests enable us to 
recommend exactly the right outlet for any 
condition and GUARANTEE results. You are 
assured of uniform, properly diffused air of the 
desired temperature at specified level, with 
required air movement and elimination of hot, 
cold, or drafty areas. Use ENGINEERED AIR 
DISTRIBUTION — see your Barber-Colman 
representative. 





28 SHOP 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Marshall Field & Company, famous 
Chicago store, designed their 28 
Shop as a luxury setting for the 
sale of the best lines of women’s 
apparel. For maximum patron 
comfort they included a good air 
conditioning system with Ven- 
turi-Flo ceiling outlets (seen on 
the overhead circular light soffit) 
for uniform draftless air dis- 
tribution. Favorable comment of 
many customers is fair testimony 
of the success of this installation. 

Photo Hedrich-Blessing Studio. 











BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


1230 ROCK STREET - 
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Exceptional postwar opportunities for 
top-flight DisTRICcT SALES MANAGERs, 
RETAIL STORE DESIGNERS, and ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAFTSMEN, with manufac- 
turer store-fronts, entrance doors, and 
new postwar building materials sold 
through established distributors and 
backed by national promotional pro- 
gram. Write giving details education, 
experience, etc. Address — Personnel 
Director, The Kawneer Company, Niles, 
Michigan. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN wanted by 
Barber & McMurry, Architects, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


SEVERAL ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN, 
thoroughly experienced, able to prepare 
preliminaries, working drawings, etc, 
familiar all phases architectural draft- 
ing. Must think, draw along modern 
trend. Work on postwar theaters and 
diversified projects. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for permanent position. Write 
education, experience, salary to M. J. 
DeAngelis, R.A., 1404-1405 Temple 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED MAN wanted for 
well established architectural office. 
Steady work. Position has possibilities 
for right man. Edwin E. Valentine, 99 
Miller Ave., Muskegon, Michigan. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS AND DRAFTS- 
MEN. Permanent openings in long es- 
tablished architectural office. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Replies con- 
fidential. McClelland & Jones, 706 Re- 
public Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 


EXPERIENCED DRAFTSMEN wanted by 
Midwest manufacturer. Must be famil- 
iar with all phases of architectural 
drafting, particularly store exterior and 
interior work. Excellent opportunity 
for present and postwar period. Write 
in confidence giving full details educa- 
tion, experience, and salary desired. Box 
143, PENCIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS; STRUC- 
TURAL, HEATING AND VENTILATING, AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Experience( 
men for nationally known Midwester 
firm of architects and engineers. Box 
157, PENCIL POINTS. 


EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS 
MEN for positions in Boise, Idaho, office 
of established architectural firm. Give 
age, experience, salary desired, full par 
ticulars. Box 159, PENCIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN needed by 
major airline. Splendid opportunity fo! 
young man. State experience, age, a! 
salary desired. Address replies Bot 
161, PENCIL POINTs. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMPETENT DESIGNER AND DRAF?TSMA’ F 
wants position in Western office wit! 
good possibilities of partnership. BOF 
160, PENCIL POINTS. yi 









i 


(Continued on page 14) 


Inland Ti-Namel—the result 
of intensive Inland research and field 
tests — offers architects an enameling 


base with two vital improvements. 


Architects can now design with large panels, taking 
advantage of the greater resistance to sag of the new 
enameling base—Inland Ti-Namel, the alloy enamel- 


ing steel. Its exceptional resistance to sag not only 





assures better appearance, but also permits the use 


of lighter stock. 


The second advantage of Ti-Namel is its high re- 


sistance to damage—the result of applying a thin 
AF TS- ™ ‘ 


1g es- i an finish coat, in white or any color, direct to the base 
salary oF metal. 

Ss con- 

6 Re- 


Inland Ti-Namel assures architects, not-only far 


greater resistance to sag and damage, but also all the 
Ye | by 
famil- 
eayeor beauty ;, strength, low maint t 
rr and : po peau y> permanency, Ss reng > 1OW Maintenance, etc. 
tunity na Ses : 
Write _ Write for the new Inland Ti-Namel bulletin! 
2duca- 
d. Box Pending patent applications on the new enameling process and product made 
thereby are owned jointly by Inland Steel Company and Titanium Alloy Manu- 
facturing Company under trust agreement. 


other architectural advantages of porcelain enamel— 





Bars + Floor Plate - Piling + Plates + Rails + Reinforcing Bars 
Sheets - Strip + Structurals + Tin Plate + Track Accessories 


Tn © == ~_—sCINLAND STEEL COMPANY 


, office : Oks 
So 2 ae a 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
‘Ss. 

Sales Offices: Cincinnati + Detroit + Indianapolis + Kansas City 
ied hs lester nin 7 Milwaukee + New York + St.Louis «+ St. Paul 
ity or 
‘e, and 


s Box 


; 
~ 
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(Continued from page 12) 


ARCHITECT—40—with executive expe- 
rience desires position leading to part- 
nership in good organization. Educated 
in Middle West, Columbia University, 
N.Y.C., and abroad. Excellent designer. 
Winner of several recent competition 
awards. Licensed in New York and 
New Jersey. Interested in situation in 
any part of the country. Box 158, 
PENCIL POINTS. 





ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER, college grad- 
uate, Registered Architect (Illinois), 
age 29, desires connection with progres- 
sive office or corporation. Western loca- 
tion preferred. Wide experience in 
industrial work. Available immediately. 
Box 118, PENCIL POINTs. 


NOTICES 


JAMES M. SPAIN AND BOYCE H. BIGGERS 
announce the formation of a partner- 
ship for the general practice of archi- 
tecture and engineering under the firm 
name of SPAIN & BIGGERS, Deposit 
Guaranty Building, Jackson, Miss. 








FINEST 
TERRAZZO 


is made with 


white cement 





MEDUSA 
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BE SURE ro use WHITE 


cement produces the exact shade of pastel tints or 
brilliant, strong tones when pigments are used. 
They know the difference in cost is only a few cents 
per square foot. Profit by their experience—start 
with white cement if you want perfect terrazzo. 
And for your own peace of mind, specify Medusa 
—the original WHITE Portland Cement, proved 
by over 35 years of use. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1004 Midland Building 


the ORIGINAL WHITE 


portland cement 








Architects who know terrazzo 
advise, ‘Be sure to use White.” 
They know a clean white matrix 
brings out the beauty of the 
chips. They know that only white 


* Dept.D «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 





“IL. DuRWARD BADGLEY has resigned as 





The appointment of HAROLD W. Laur. 
NER of Washington, D. C., to the new 
post of assistant to SEWARD H. Morr, 
director of the Urban Land Institute, 
has been announced. 










EDMOND B. BUTLER has been reap. 
pointed to the New York City Housing 
Authority by MAyor LAGUARDIA for q 
full five-year term. 


ROBERT S. HUTCHINS has been appointed 
Director of Building Services for the 
United Service Organizations, Inc. A 
member of the firm of Moore & Hutch- 
ins, Architects, New York, he has been 
identified with the USO building and 
furnishings program as Associate Dj- 
rector. 


THOMAS GREER COLES, A.I.A., Archi- 
tect, has established his office at 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MALCOLM GRAEME DUNCAN, Architect, 
has established his office at 101 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Morris ROTHSTEIN & SON, Architects, 
announce the removal of their offices to 
186 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Regional Economist and Deputy Re- | 
gional Representative of the Adminis- | 
trator, National Housing Agency, it 
has been announced by CHARLES §, 
ASCHER, Regional Representative, Re- 
gion 2, New York. JOHN W. INNES is 
the new Regional Economist. Homer 
HoyT is to serve as consultant in the 
regional office of the Administrator. 


ADOLPH BRUKIN, industrial and store 
designer formerly connected with Ray- 
MOND LOEWY ASSOCIATES, has estab- § 
lished his office and design studio at 18 | 
East 41st St., New York, N. Y. : 


STEPHEN F. BARRERA, former president 
of the Brooklyn Real Estate Board, has 
been added to the staff of research con- 
sultants and technical advisers of the 
State of New York Joint Legislative 
Committee to Recodify the Multiple 
Dwelling Law, it has been announced 
by the Committee’s chairman, Assem- 
blyman MACNEIL MITCHELL, New York 
City. 


MARVIN FINE AND JULES KABAT have 
become members of the firm of HORACE 
GINSBERN AND ASSOCIATES, Architects. 
TALBOT WEGG, Assistant Director for 
Development in Region VII, Federal 
Public Housing Authority, has resigned 
to enter private architectural practice 
with the Seattle firm of architects, 
MCCLELLAND & JONES. 


JEDD STOW REISNER, Architect, al- 
nounces the opening of an office for the 
practice of architecture at 26 East 55th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. 


BENJAMIN L. WEBSTER, formerly ass0- 
ciated with LEE SIMONSON, HENRY 
DREYFUS and NORMAN BEL GEDDES, 
both in the theater and in the field of 
design, reopened his own industrial de- 
sign office in the Squibb Building, 74 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ve ~ MixtcoR. Fireproof 
Hospital Building Volume 











- « « time-saving reference book of technical 
data on steel construction products... 





The place to look for 
helpful information on: 


Metal Trim with Insulmat sound- 
deadening— including Metal Bases 
@ Metal Window Stools ® Metal 
Door and Window Casings ® Metal 
Chair Rails ® Metal Base Screeds 
@ Metal Cove Moulds ® Metal 
Picture Moulds ® Other Milcor Steel 
Building Products for hospital con- 
struction that is fire-safe, perma- 
ment, modern in appearance — 
such as Metal Lath ® Expansion 
Corner Beads ® Solid Wing Corner 
Beads ® Steel Studs ® Steel Roof 
Deck @ Steel Basement Windows 
® Metal Access Doors. 











| ie is a handy spiral-bound 


volume of manuals complete- 

ly describing Milcor Steel 
Building Products especially suited 
to the requirements of hospital con- 
struction. 





This is a useful work book that 
saves you time in planning.and de- 
signing. It contains working infor- 
mation on steel building products 
that conform to standard applica- 
tion practice, yet allow architectural 
variation — permitting the use of 
curved surfaces, pilasters, furring, 
and many decorative effects, with- 
out in any way deviating from the 
practical, sturdy, reinforced mono- 
lithic base. 


Leading architects have for many 
years recognized Milcor Steel Build- 
ing Products as providing values es- 
sential in hospital buildings: Re- 
sistance to fire, guarding both lives 
and property. Resistance to vibra- 
tion and shock, preventing cracks in 
finished surfaces; thus aiding sanita- 
tion. Long-run economy. 


A free copy of this helpful Milcor 
Fireproof Hospital Building Volume 
is available to architects working 
on plans for hospital construction. 
Please request it on your business 
letterhead. 


. MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Baltimore 24, Maryland * Chicago 9, Illinois ® Kansas City 8, Missou 
Los Angeles 44, California - Rochester 9, New York © ae 


ditt 





THE J.M.&L.A. 


. » + equipped to provide 
additional service through 


. a Division of 


SBORN (0. Milcor Stee! Compeny 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


,/DETROIT 2 ¢ BUFFALO 11 © CINCINNATI 25 





B-267 
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Design and construction 


Developments afield 
Building Regulations 


Architects should be expected to favor strong- 
ly the current efforts by the United States 
Public Health Service and the American 
Hospital Association to bring about a more 
adequate system of hospitals and public 
health centers throughout the country. 


The American Institute of Architects 
has gone firmly on record on behalf of 
Bill S.191, designed to give federal aid 
to the states in surveying their needs 
in this field and carrying out construc- 
tion programs according to orderly, 
long-range plans. The bill is a good one. 
Extensive hearings have been held and 
there is reasonable hope for its ultimate 
passage. It can still be helped on its 
way by direct support exerted by 
individual architects. 


Lester C. Tichy, New York, won first 
prize, Class A, in the House & Garden 
1945 house competition with his design 
for his own hilltop house in Connecticut 
with a view of Long Island Sound. This 
home (right) with its terrace and lawns 
provides ample entertaining area. The 
terms of the competition were “no 
dream houses” but ones to be built. 
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Impatience with wartime restrictions and gov- 
ernment controls over the building industry 
was the keynote of a Home Builders Confer- 
ence in New York late in June that attracted 
more than a thousand builders, bank and 
mortgage representatives, realtors, and pro- 
moters of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. 


At an all-day session those attending 
the Conference heard panel authorities, 
experts on techniques and new equip- 
ment, bombastic opponents of all and 
any public housing, officials of impor- 
tant segments of the construction in- 
dustry who attempted to give a broader 
view of problems that all are facing. 
Much of the time had to be spent in 
holding the Conference to its course— 
as venomous attacks on government 
participation repeatedly shifted atten- 
tion from the topics under discussion. 


Conflicting claims of the various groups 
within the industry were emphatically 
presented; the program was deter- 
minedly followed, from the morning 
panel on “Current Construction and 
Financing Problems” through housing 
discussion, including the veteran’s prob- 





lem, to afternoon panels on “New Tech. 
niques, New Ideas, New Equipment,” 
The builders groups sponsoring’ the 
Conference are affiliated with the Na. 
tional Association of Home Builders of 
the United States and the Conference 
was one of those being held throughout 
the country to rally members of the 
construction industry to a concerted 
program for the postwar years. 





Prize winners in the General Motors Corpora. 
tion design competition for ‘Automobile 
Dealers’ Places of Business” have been an. 
nounced by the Architectural Forum, which 
conducted the competition. 


The $55,000 cash award fund went to 
winners of prizes and honorable men- 
tion in five classifications, plus twenty 
special awards. The prize winners and 
their classifications are: 





Passenger car and commercial, average 
size—first, L. B. Hockaday and T. J, 
Prichard; second, Charles O’Grady; 
third, Lawrence Laguna, Vincent D, 
Luongo and Percy C. Ifill; fourth, John 
E. Pekruhn. 


(Continued on page 18) 


Ralph Rapson, Chicago, won first pr 
in Class B with his smaller house (left) 
for Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Lopez to be 
built on a wooded knoll near Chiecag® 
Again, open plan and simplicity are the 
distinguishing notes. The awards wet 
made by a Jury composed of Richare 
Bennett, Yale University; George Daw’ 
Philadelphia; and Morris Ketchum, J" 
New York. 
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Hotels everywhere are acutely conscious 
of construction materials today. Too many 
customers and too few employees have 
highlighted to them the importance of 
floors—particularly floors that can be main- 
tained easily and economically. 

Architects specifying flooring for hotel 





areas can depend on Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile 


Ballroom of the Hamilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


having unusual cleanability, slip-safe sur- 
face, exceptional durability, attractive colors . : 
P Y proof flooring, will withstand severe traffic 


and designs, and speed and simplicity of as well as grease and food abuse. 


installation. All of these factors plus un- . ; 
Let us assist you in any way we can with 


usually low first cost have made Tile-Tex data regarding Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile prod- 


Asphalt Tile a performance favorite with 
ucts for hotel floor areas. 


hotel men. 


In cafeterias and restaurant kitchens and * 





any other areas subject to severe grease A list of outstanding hotels which have used 
abuse, Tuff-Tex Plastic Tile Flooring is the Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile products will be sent 
answer. Tuff-Tex, specially designed grease- any architect on request. 


* fat THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Inc. 


to be 
icage ASPHALT TILE MANUFACTURER 
are i SUBSIDIARY OF THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
_7 CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
au, 
im, dt 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA e¢ NEW YORK CITY 


HRB ONE ORES SRIRAM RRO St CR a 96 ATTEN eet Nat NE 
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ir Express 


GOES THREE MUES 
A MINUTES 


































IN A RUSH to get something somewhere fast? Specify Air 
Express. More planes are back in service — more space available these 
days for all kinds of important traffic. 

YOUR SHIPMENT gets special pick-up and special delivery in 
major U. S. towns and cities — and between airports it travels at a 
speed of three miles a minute. 

THAT’S WHY same-day delivery is possible in many cases. If 
your shipment is going to an off-airline point, rapid air-rail schedules 
serve 23,000 such points in the United States. Direct schedules serve 





scores of foreign countries. _ 


MILES 
COST? When you consider the im- [73551 gy.04/ $1.25 | $1.57] $2.63 
portance of your shipment in terms of 


2 Ibs. | 5 tbs. |10 Ibs.| 25 Ibs. 








500 | $1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19] $4.38 





money made or saved or customers served, 


é as : A 1 1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74] $8.75 
you will find that Air Express “earns its meer is $ $e 























weight in gold.” 2500 | $1.68 | $4.20| $8.40 vats | 


WRITE TODAY for interesting “Map of Postwar Town” pictur- 
ing advantages of Air Express to community, business and industry. 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or Express office. 















GETS THERE FIRST 





Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Passenger car and commercial, medium 
size—first, Read Weber, Jay S. Unger, 
Taina Waisman, Sidney L. Katz and 
Victor Elmaleh, a group entry; second, 
Lester C. Tichy; third, C. G. Mac- 
Donald; fourth, Lt. (j.g.) E. Stewart 
Williams. 


Passenger car exclusively, large size— 
first, Robert T. Coolidge and D. C. 
Byrd; second, Basil Yurchenco and Ed- 
ward F. Catalano; third, I. M. Pei and 
F. G. Roth; fourth, C. C. Briggs. 


Commercial exclusively—first, J. B. 
Langley; second, Seymour R. Joseph; 
thira, R. A. Willgoos; fourth, Francis 
Newell. 


Structural and decorative design detail 
—first, J. Gordon Carr; second, Read 
Weber, Jay Unger, Victor Elmaleh, 
Sidney L. Katz and Taina Waisman; 
third, Percival Goodman; fourth, Kaz- 
umi Adachi. 





An important competition has 
been authorized by Smith Col- 
lege at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, for the selection of an 
architect for a new group of 
dormitories. The competition will 
be conducted under the joint 
sponsorship of the Museum of 
Modern Art and PENCIL POINTS. 
Look for the offcial announce- 
ment in the September issue of 
this magazine. 











To startied representatives of New York’s 
art and daily press, Frank Lloyd Wright last 
month unfolded his plans for a proposed 
‘building for the Museum of Non-Objective 
Painting—describing with relish its unusual 
architectural features (which were promptly 
dubbed bizarre by at least one of the 
reporters). 


Preliminary sketches, first working 
drawings, an impressive array of math- 
ematical notes, and photographs of an 
intricate model now being made, were 
all produced by Wright as he described 
his design. He also took the opportunity 
to enlarge, for benefit of the press, on 
the extensive “behind the scene” labors 
required of an architect. 


The proposed museum will be a bequest 
of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Founda- 
tion; intended to provide for the first 
time an environment suited to purely 
imaginary paintings unrelated to repre- 
sentation of natural objects. The bulk 
of the Guggenheim collection consists 
of the non-objective paintings of Rudolf 
Bauer and the late Wassily Kandinsky. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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planning an X-ray laboratory! 


* Call the Kewtey-Koert representative in your city 


or write to The KELLEY- 


KELEKET-—THE 
FINEST TRADITION 
IN X-RAY 


. Waiting room wherever 


space permits. 


. Sufficient dressing rooms to 


prevent a bottleneck at this 


point. 


. Entrances sufficiently wide 


to permit moving of patients. 


. Free floor space around X-ray 


equipment to permit easy 
transfer of patients from 
litters to table. 


. Adequate protection of 


X-ray technician together 
with adequate observ ation 
points to be sure patient 
does not move during pro- 
longed therapy. 


= Ry RO Se 


X-RAY FACTS ™ 


IT’S A FACT! There is a KELEKET X-ray Engineer in every large 
city to help you with your hospital planning problems. 


IT’S A FACT! KELEKET’S Laboratory Planning Service is ready 
to provide you with suggested layouts for X-ray departments in 
hospitals, clinics and doctors’ offices. 


IT’S A FACT! There are twelve major points to consider in 


. Sufficient leading to prevent 


scattering of X-rays into 
adjacent rooms. 


. Electrical wiring specifica- 


tions to carry supply and 
control circuits. 


. Adequa.e p:umbing for cool- 


1g any watercooled equip- 
ment, for the darkroom and 
ror the laboratories. 


9. Laboratory facilities. 


. Ample filing space for X-ray 


films. 


. Supply cupt dards. 


. Dark room facilities 


ROR a a eee 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


KELEKET’S X-RAY LABORATORY 


PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Bring your X-ray planning problems to the KELEKET 
specialists. Ask for scale drawings of KELEKET X-ray 


quipment and individualized blueprints to fit your problems. 


| Manufacturing Company 
2308 WEST FOURTH ST., COVINGTON, KY. 
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Unlike surface finishes, Seal-0-San sinks in 
.--fills and seals every open joint and cell 


4 lover architect who specifies Pene- 

trating Seal-O-San for hospital 
floors wins the gratitude of everyone 
charged with efficient hospital man- 
agement. For Seal-O-San not only 
keeps the surface clean, it makes cer- 
tain that every wood cell below the 
surface remains clean. 


A Seal-O-San finish becomes part 
of the wood. Penetrating deep, the 
liquid fills the empty cells, eliminat- 
ing the hidden sources of dirt. Sealing 
the cells, it forms a protective finish 
that actually reinforces surface fibres, 
Thus, a Seal-O-San finished floor is 
covered with a wear-resisting seal that 
locks out dirt or moisture. Asa result, 
stains and dust are easily removed. 
Costly scrubbing is seldom necessary. 


Moreover, the tougher Seal-O-San 
finish keeps dirt from piercing the 
surface and getting a foothold. It puts 
an end to cracks and crevices that 
harbor germs or dirt. That’s why a 









































Seal-O-San floor stays clean longer... 
why maintenance becomes simple 
and inexpensive. 


Unlike hard, brittle, surface fin- 
ishes, Seal-O-San will not chip, crack, 
or peel. Consequently, Seal-O-San has 
convinced hundreds of hospital ad- 
ministrators that it will not break 
down where traffic is heaviest. 


Seal-O-San leaves a beautiful, soft- 
lustre, natural finish—as smooth and 
polished as a fine piece of furniture. 
And the ease of application—with a 
lambswool mop—brings worthwhile 
labor savings. 


Your insistence on Jeauty, cleanli- 
ness and simple maintenance for hos- 
pital floors will inevitably lead you 
to Seal-O-San. Why not write for 
specifications and details—today! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


OLNVER HUNTINGTON. INDIANA TORONTO 


P-E-N-E-T-R-A-T-I-N-G 


SEAL-O-SAN | 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS © ‘ 
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(Continued from page i8 


Wright described the design of the 
building as “‘perfectly plastic” and em- 
phasized that the nature of the structure 
also will be plastic. He termed it “a 
steel basket shot with concrete.” Three 
years have been spent on the plans of 
this monolithic structure of concrete and 
steel in tension—Wright’s first building 
in New York. 





The principal exhibition space will be 
a “grand ramp” three-quarters of a 
mile long, rising and widening in a 
logarithmic spiral to a height of about 
one hundred feet. This ramp will be 
open on the inner side, commanding a 
central court under a lofty glass dome. 


The paintings comprising the Guggen- 
heim collection will be displayed along 
the outer wall of the “grand ramp,” 
lighted from above by a continuous 
trough of glass rods at the ceiling line. 
For night illumination, fluorescent tubes 
will be installed within the trough so 
that light on the paintings will always 
be refracted and diffused by the glass 
rods. This method of gallery lighting, 
described by Wright as “perfect,” is to 
permit exhibition of the paintings un- 
framed and unglazed, tilted a little away 
from the spectator for better visibility, 
and mounted on a continuous track for 
ease in shifting or handling. The gal- 
lery is intended to encourage leisurely 
enjoyment of non-objective art—so some 
visitors may even choose to make the 
ascent in wheel chairs provided at the 
entrance. 


OBITUARIES 


J. Andre Fouilhoux 
1879-1945 


J. Andre Fouilhoux, F.A.I.A., one of 
America’s best known architects, died 
June 20 while inspecting progress of 
construction of a Brooklyn housing de- 
velopment. His death was listed as ac- 
cidental since he was found beside a 
six-story building and police believe 
that he fell from the roof or a high 
window. 


Coming to the United States in 1904 
from his native France, where he re- 
ceived his professional training, Fouil- 
hcux went to Portland, Oregon, and 
formed the architectural firm of White- 
house & Fouilhoux. He remained there 
until World War I, when he returned to 
France with the United States Army. 
From 1920 to 1934, he was with the late 
Raymond M. Hood—the firm of Hood 
& Fouilhoux dating from 1927. He was 
later associated with Wallace K. Hal- 
rison, their firm being expanded in re 
cent years to Harrison, Fouilhoux & 
Abramovitz. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 





The Objective is Better Hospitals 


As a corollary to the anticipated postwar expansion of the hospital and 
health center program, the American Hospital Association has undertaken 
to build up a roster of architects known to be thoroughly qualified to de- 
sign hospitals. The A.H.A. needs such a list in order to answer satis- 
factorily many inquiries from hospital authorities who seek competent 
architects for new projects. The A.H.A. wants this list to include as 
many architects as possible in every part of the country who are experi- 
enced in doing either large or small hospitals, or both. Through its 
Qualifications Committee (which includes four architects nominated by 
the president of the A.I.A.), the A.H.A. is inviting architects generally 
to qualify themselves for inclusion on the roster through examination by 
this Committee plus membership in the Association. Qualification in- 
volves $50.00 examination fee and $25.00 annual dues. 


The architects of Indiana, said to be one hundred percent general prac- 
titioners, have advanced serious objections to this plan in which they see 
a trend toward the elimination of general practice and the placing of an 
undue financial burden on architects who choose to qualify. We do not 
agree with their objections. 


If any substantial category of buildings demands special knowledge and 
competence on the part of its designers, it is the Hospital! If the objec- 
tive is, as it should be, to provide the American people with the very 
best facilities that can be devised to promote and maintain health, there 
is no sound basis for permitting any unqualified architect, however bril- 
liant, to experiment at the risk of producing an inferior job. Should any 
inexperienced architect happen to land a hospital commission it should 
be compulsory for him to associate with an expert who has the requisite 
technical background. General practitioners who wish to do hospitals 
should certainly be willing to prepare themselves and demonstrate their 
fitness. There is no real obstacle to prevent any man from doing so. 


The size of the qualification fees involved does not seem unreasonable in 
relation to the advantage to be gained by becoming qualified and added 
to the roster. As for the Indiana argument that other categories, such 
as theaters, churches, schools, newspaper plants, airports, factories, 
hotels, stores, etc., would set up similar qualification standards, we are 
skeptical. None of the types listed, with the exception of schools, is as 
deeply tinged with the public welfare as hospitals, and it is hard to be- 
lieve that any of them will ever disappear from within the province of 
the really able general practitioner—though he will always, as now, find 
strong competition from the man who has earned standing as a specialist. 
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Midland Hospital, Midl 


ALDEN B. DOW, ARCHITECT 


In analyzing architectural progress, one of the hazards 
(which, inversely, is a fortunate circumstance) is the lack 
of inflexible standards. Today’s best practices are obsolete 
tomorrow; progress under one set of conditions can be 
retrogression under another. Nowhere is this more true 
than in the hospital field. 


The Midland Hospital is a good illustration. In the first 
place, this is a special kind of hospital. A private institu- 
tion, superbly located on a richly wooded 40-acre tract, 
it was able to call on a good-sized budget to afford certain 
luxuries that, in a more restricted public-health facility, 
would be unwarranted extravagance. From the desig? 
point of view, it is a typically invigorating Alden Dow 





performance—a fresh breeze that gives wide berth to the 
ornate stones of time-hallowed hospital “architecture.” 
In plan, it is a curious hybrid; on the one hand, following 
the traditional American approach of intensive central- 
ization of all major functional areas around one busy, 
cross-axial point; on the other, including many plan 
refinements and introducing delightful new elements that 
add to the patient’s welfare. 


The trend in hospital planning today—markedly in the 
newer foreign work (see Tuberculosis Hospital for Pales- 
tine, Pages 74-80)—is increasingly away from extreme 
centralization toward more open planning with a clearer 
Separation between the various functional units. 


Elmer Astleford 


There may well be local or even personal reasons why 
one discovers at Midland a more or less traditional type 
of plan within:so uncompromising an enclosure. Mr. Dow 
himself feels that “the outstanding thing about this plan 
is the grouping together of all service units within the 
heart of the building and one wing which makes it pos- 
sible to add to the bedroom facilities without in any way 
disrupting the service facilities or their operation.” Which 
only supports our original contention that the theory of 
design progress, faced with a particular set of conditions, 
is sometimes consciously scrapped in favor of other benefits 
considered of more importance. Were the whole story 
known (were, indeed, even hospital experts in complete 
agreement), some absolute judgment might be offered; 
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Ambulance entrance. 
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here we can do no more than point out a fact to question, 
not to condemn. 






Basic requirements were a hospital of 35 surgical beds and 
15 obstetrical beds, with the opportunity to increase either 
at any time and with probable expansion of the surgical 
wing within five years. In evolving the plan, the architect 
capitalized on a sloping site condition to supply the esti- 
mated ultimate need for surgical beds (space that is tem- 
porarily used for other purposes) in the initial construction. 









PLAN 


Special Features: Boiler room, kitchen, and other chief 
‘noise sources isolated in a separate wing; simply planned 
rooms and wards, several equipped with cheerful bay 
windows; toilet, bedpan flusher, and lavatory with every 
room, gaining privacy and simplifying the nursing task; 
nurses’ station and utility room centrally located in each 
corridor; sheltered entrance for visitors along main front 
of building; isolation room for suspect cases adjoining 
the nursery in the maternity wing; wholly interior, pre- 
cisely controlled operating rooms and X-ray department 
(this all depends: initial cost of air conditioning system 
is high; maintenance requires services of expert tech- 








































































nician, but the system keeps usual operating room odors 
out of the hospital and those who use the building tell us 
that a frequent visitor’s remark is “It doesn’t smell like 
a hospital”); laboratory dark room laid out with a dry 
and wet side—a detail, but one often overlooked. 


Features on Which Opinion Varies. Spread-out, one-floor 
scheme necessarily means extra footsteps; in this case, 
considered preferable to stair climbing or need of costly 
elevators with their attendant service and maintenance 
factors. 


Windowless kitchen. As the hospital Superintendent, Ada 
I. Mitchell, puts it: “I feel that any section of a hospital 
where people are working eight or more hours a day 
should have outside windows, particularly when the sur- 
roundings are attractive.” 


Several basement storage spaces apparently not organized 
for single-point control; also no particular provision for 
one-point control of deliveries of food, linen, supplies, 
etc., etc. Possibly not too important in a hospital of this 
size, but in large institutions (see TB hospital, Page 74), 
a factor of great importance. 


Location of ambulance entrance. Convenient to emergency 
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and operating rooms, but arrival of patients—particularly 
emergency cases—can entail considerable noise and con- 
fusion. Location here is not far from bedroom windows, 
also in a sound-refiecting right angle. Furthermore, in 
connection with emergency cases (particularly if several 
stretcher cases are involved) not much extra space js 
available at this point for the inevitable congregation of 
stretchers, police, family, etc. 































Emergency room shares corridor space and (evidently) 
utility room with other operating rooms. For the occasion 
where an emergency case may bring with it the more 
hardy varieties of germs, the problem of localizing and 
eliminating them must be aggravated compared to schemes 
where the emergency unit is located and served separately, 


Common bath in connection with nursery. According to 
U. S. Public Health Service standards, the common bath 
for infants’ nursery is obsolete. The reason: pediatricians 
usually prefer individual oiling of newborn babies to | 
what is generally thought of as actual washing; the com- — 
mon bath provides a possible avenue for communication 
of disease. 


Probably the most talked about single feature in the de- 
sign of this hospital—unfortunately not apparent in black 
and white photography—is the imaginative use of color. 
As Mr. Dow describes it: “Every room has its individual 
balanced color scheme. Colors used in bedrooms might be 
called ‘soft,’ but colors in public spaces are as brilliant 
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The continuous porch provides sheltered entrance for 
visitors. 











Instead of lawns and flower beds, ferns, moss, and native 
creeping vines have been encouraged. 
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as possible and lend a very cheerful air to the whole 
building.” Philip T. Rich, President of the Midland Hos- 
pital Association, sponsors of the building, is enthusiastic 
about the result. “The time has come,” he says, “when 
hospital design must take into account use of color to 
benefit patients. . . . The dark, dismal, and cheerless 
hospital should be relegated to the scrap heap in the 
name of efficiency and better health.” Superintendent Ada 
Mitchell finds the color scheme “a definite improvement 
on the brown and ivory of many hospitals of the past,” 
while admitting that the plain colored floors and pastel 
tints on woodwork do show up the dirt. But since a hospital 
should be immaculate, anyway, this isn’t a real objection 
and “the patients react very favorably the nurses, 
too, find it more cheerful.” 


“Poor indeed is the architect who cannot learn something 
in hospital design from what Alden Dow has done here,” 
President Rich asserts. “There has never been one cent 
of deficit from operating since the day we opened more 
than a year ago. . The patient reaction is outstanding, 
while the hospital staff and doctors have repeatedly praised 
the building for its convenience and completeness.” As to 
the “very few things” that might be done differently if 
the project were to be done over: instead of the below- 
ground laundry, an above-grade location is suggested with 
ample ceiling space and plenty of windows and ventilation 
to get rid of the heat—“‘in this climate, however, a problem 
only for three or four months of the year.” At Midland, 
a forced air ventilating system is used. In the kitchen, 


too, Mr. Rich advocates even greater ceiling height to 
provide more ventilation, but in general the Association 
President claims without reservation: ‘““‘We have the finest 
all-around hospital plant in the United States.” 


In structure, walls and floors are fireproof masonry. “The 
upper ceiling and roof would have been so constructed if 
war restrictions had permitted,” says Mr. Dow. Walls are 
of local cinder block with brick facing; footings and floors 
are concrete, the latter surfaced with linoleum or terrazzo. 
All large windows are of prefabricated double glazing, 
except in the nursery viewing window where a special 
combination of 4” and %” double glazing is used for 
soundproofing. 


As to acoustical control in general, “at the time of build- 
ing, satisfactory acoustical wallboards were practically 
off the market and no acoustical material was used in the 
bedrooms,” Mr. Dow reports. However, the acoustical 
problem in this hospital was not considered too serious a 
factor due to the fact that spaces are well separated. All 
halls and public spaces have ceilings of acoustical plaster 
extending down to door frame height, and most partitions 
are of plastered cinder block which act.as sound absorbers. 
“Even so,” the architect tells us, “further acoustical treat- 
ment is desirable.” And a comment he makes for the 
manufacturer’s consideration: “To date there are no 
sound-absorbing boards or materials that are thoroughly 
satisfactory .. . the best ones are difficult to keep clean. 
We are hoping in the future a soft, unbroken surface mate- 














Waiting room—red, white, green, and cream. 


Superintendent’s office. 
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rial will be available that can be used not only on walls 
and ceilings but on floors as well.” 


So extraordinary is the use of color in the Midland Hos- 
pital that we risk the danger of overemphasis to describe 
it in some detail. The spacious, many-windowed entrance 
lobby has a bright orange-red linoleum floor; the reception 
desk is painted red with a white band at top; the plaster 
walls are light green; the ceiling is cream, and the blonde 
furniture is upholstered in yellow leather. 


Corridors use the same red flooring but follow this same 
general scheme of white walls and green ceilings. Doors 
to bedrooms, each fitted with a red linoleum push plate, 
are variously painted pink, light blue, pastel green or 
cream. 


The building is heated by steam using a steel radiatiun sys- 
tem that consists of steel pipe with steel fins pressed into 
place. Special properties of this type of system allowed 
radiation above floor level even in rooms where windows 
run nearly to the floor and also above window lintels, where 

















Waiting room counter. 
Typical corridor. 
Nurse’s station. 
Corridor to solarium. 


Solarium. 


floor radiation was undesirable. Individual controls are 
provided for each wing with an air conditioning system for 
operating rooms and X-ray department. At present, cooling 
is not a part of the conditioning system, but it was de- 
signed with this addition in view when available. 


The operating rooms have light pink floors, light green 
tile walls, and white ceilings. Each is equipped with auto- 
matic, portable room lights that snap on instantly in case 
of power failure. So far, according to Superintendent 
Mitchell, there have been “no complaints regarding these 
windowless rooms. . . I believe them to be very satisfac- 
tory when an air conditioning system is also used.” 


In the colorful bedrooms, window-sill heights vary from 6 
inches (room at top, facing page) to 30 inches (center, 
across page). Thus, patients have an unusual opportunity 
to enjoy the pleasant setting. The woodl&nd tract is pur- 
Posely kept absolutely wild, with ferns and wild plants 
encouraged. This not only minimizes landscaping and 
maintenance costs but, as Mr. Dow comments: “The pati- 
en's take great delight in these surroundings and have 
evn been greeted in the morning by a deer licking the 
Wi dow pane.” 
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Operating rooms: green tile walls; light pink terrazzo floor. 


Surgical lobby. 
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Second operating room. 
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At top: The work room in the oper- 
ating-room suite. Notice the fin-type, 
ceiling-hung radiator. 


Center: The hospital laboratory. 
Typically colorful, the room has a 
red floor and baseboard; walls are 
pale green; the woodwork is light 
blue; and the ceiling and furnishings 
are white. 


Bottom: The kitchen, located with 
other service rooms in a separate 
wing. Light and air in this window- 
less room are precisely controlled by 
artificial means. 














A TYPE PLAN FOR A PEDIATRIC HOSPITAL UNIT 





by The Hospital Facilities Section, U. S. Public Health Service, and 
The Division of Research in Child Development, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 


Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Hospital care of infants and children deserves careful 
planning to relate it to modern standards. Children not 
only need protection from cross infection but, from a 
psychological standpoint, they need to be in the company 
of other children and in surroundings as cheerful and 
homelike as hospital conditions will permit. 


In smaller hospitals it has been the custom to make no 
special provision for the care of children, but to use what 
rooms are available when the need arises. In larger 
hospitals there are usually open wards for children and 
perhaps one or more rooms for observation or isolation 
purposes. Little thought has been given to grouping the 
children according to age and condition, or to the arrange- 
ment of a service room to facilitate nursing care. 


The plan for a 14-bed pediatric unit in a 200-bed general 
hospital shown here is based on an estimate that 5 to 15 
percent of the total number of beds are needed for chil- 
dren.* This 14-bed unit may be expanded to a 20-bed unit 
without an increase in service-room facilities. The 14-bed 
unit probably contains the smallest number of beds for 
which a complete unit such as described in this plan is 
practicable in most instances. The maximum of 20 beds 
is somewhat below that allowed for an adult unit because 
of the proportionately greater nursing time required in 
caring for infants and children. If the average daily child 





* Data are inclusive with regard to the proportion of pediatric beds needed in 
a general hospital. 


census is less than 14, an adequate number of rooms should 
be kept available for segregating children from adults, 
but common service rooms must of necessity be used. The 
unit should be so situated that it will be in a quiet area 
and in northern climates oriented with the main axis 
north and south, thus permitting east and west exposure 
in the patients’ rooms, with the playroom and terrace at 
the southern end. In a multi-story building adequate fire 
stairs would, of course, be required. 


Patient Rooms 


As shown in the plan, there are two one-bed rooms and 
six two-bed rooms in which the beds are separated by 
partitions 7 feet high, glazed with clear glass above the 
bed-mattress level. Partitions which extend to the ceiling 
between rooms are similarly constructed so that the chil- 
dren may see one another and the nurses may see the 
children at all times. Washable curtains are used to 
secure privacy when desired. 


Each child’s cubicle is so arranged that individualized 
bedside care may be given. Each room contains a lavatory 
so that physicians and nurses may wash their hands before 
and after handling each child. A hook for a gown is 
placed at the entrance to each cubicle. In the cubicle is a 
bed of suitable size and two bedside cabinets, one for 
storage of utensils for care of the child, including a bed- 
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1. Hanging pole, shelf over. 

2. Storage cabinet. 

3. Shelving. 

4. Child’s bed. 

5. Toy and clothes cabinet. 

6. Infant scale. 

7. Bassinet. 

8. Crib. 

9. Toy shelves. 

10. Double laundry tray and double drain- 

boards. aaa 
11. Clinical sink. 16-6 
12. Utensil sterilizer, 20” x 20” x 24”. [ 5-6" 


13. Counter, 36” high; cracked ice bin and 
cabinets below; wall cabinets above. 
14. Drying rod. 








Notes: Hospital should be oriented so that 
ward wings receive benefit of southern ex- 
posure, prevailing winds, and maximum quiet. 
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Five patients’ rooms may be added to this ad 
unit with no additional service rooms. « . 
° wo 
a ra 
CHILDREN'S BATH & TOILET RM 
0 5 10 
a =o FT 
e 
1. Lavatory — junior size. 2 
2. Lavatory — adult size. < 
3. Waste paper receptacle. | 
4. Water closet — junior size. .4 
5. Water closet — adult size. 6. 
6. Scale. ee 
7. Curtain rod. 8. | 
8. Bath tub — pedestal type. ‘ 
9. Steps. 9. | 
10. Dome light and buzzer —set 5’-6” from 10. 7 
floor. Wo 
11. Towel bar. 12. ¢ 
12. Hook strip. 13. ¢ 
13. Stool. 14. ¢ 
14. Clinical sink. 15. ¢ 
15. Bedpan washer and sterilizer. 16. ¢ 
16. Medicine cabinet. 
17. Table — 16” x 20”. Note: 
18. Bulletin board. * 
19. Vision panel. Infa 
. Shelving. bed 
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Sliding window curtain. 
Lavatory — adult size, knee control. 
Waste paper receptacle. 

Straight chair. 

Bedside cabinet. 

Overbed table. 


. Child's bed.* 
. Nurse’s calling station; duplex receptacle; 


optional radio; and pilot light. 


- Bed lamp. 

. Toy and clothes cabinet. 

. Indirect wall fixture above top of cubicle. 
. Cubicle curtain. 

. Glazed cubicle partition —7’-0” high. 

. Curtain. 


Glazed door. 
Corridor dome light. 


Note: Glazing to begin 3’-0” above finished 


floor. 


"Infant's crib may be substituted for child's 


bed os required. 





pan; the other for clothing and toys, the top of the cabinet 
serving for a flower or bookstand. To provide additional 
space for infants, a two-bed room may be converted to 
a four-bassinet room by putting in two movable partitions. 


In order to provide special facilities for carrying out 
rigid isolation technique, the two one-bed rooms have been 
equipped for the care of children who are under observa- 
tion for some communicable condition.* These rooms may 
also_be utilized for other purposes, such as the care of 
very ill or moribund children, or those who need a quiet 
environment. Each of these rooms is provided with a 
lavatory and toilet with bedpan-flushing attachment. Be- 
tween the two rooms and connecting with them is a 
sub-utility room equipped with a sink and utensil ster- 
ilizer. There is also space for installation of an additional 
full-size bed, so that, when desirable, a mother may stay 
with the child. These rooms may be used as part of the 
regular unit when not needed for special purposes. 


The size of each patient’s room is 16 feet 6 inches x 11 feet 
6 inches (190 sq. ft.), allowing for each child in a two-bed 
room 95 square feet of floor space and 903 cubic feet of 
air space (9 ft. 6 in. ceiling). For each infant in a four- 
bassinet unit there are 47 square feet and 451 cubic feet, 
a space requirement that more than meets the standard 
(30 sq. ft. and 300 cu. ft. per infant). 


The requirements for light and ventilation are amply met. 
In all units adequate artificial illumination is provided 
by indirect ceiling lighting. Space for sun bathing and 
outdoor play has been provided in a sun porch and con- 
necting open terrace fenced to a height to provide for 
safety. Throughout the patient areas walls, furniture, and 
toys should be painted soft, cheerful colors. Lead-free 
paint should be used on beds and toys. 


Service Rooms 

As already pointed out, the plan has been made with a 
view to facilitating the nurse’s work. For this reason 
service rooms are centrally located in the unit. The 
nurse’s station is so placed that she is able to observe the 
children in all the rooms without leaving her station, and 
so that foot travel is reduced to a minimum. Near the 
nurse’s station are the utility room, bedpan-sterilizing 
unit, and linen room. The treatment room has, for obvious 
reasons, been placed as far away as practicable from the 
patient areas. In order to provide privacy for parents 
who wish to consult the doctor, a small waiting room near 
the main entrance is available. 


It should be noted that no provision is made in the plan 
for a sterilizing room, a clinical laboratory, a milk room 
for preparing infant feedings, a doctors’ locker room, and 
a nurses’ locker room. It is assumed that all these facil- 
ities will be provided elsewhere in the hospital. 





* Plans for a complete contagious disease nursing unit are available. 
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NURSERY BUILDING for the Children’s Home Society 


PAUL ROBINSON HUNTER, A.I.A., ARCHITECT 


At the top of the page is shown the 
southwest corner of the building, and 
to the left is a bird’s-eye perspective. 
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of California, Los Angeles 


A temporary home for children awaiting adoption and a 
clinic that examines children who have been placed in 
boarding homes, this nursery represents a_ specialized 
building type that has seldom been published. The Chil- 
dren’s Home Society of California, a child welfare organi- 
zation serving in the field of adoption, conducts four gen- 
eral activities: 


1. Helps parents who express a desire to place their 
children to explore their own feelings toward the child 
and to work out a plan that is in the child’s best interests. 
2. Studies and prepares the child for placement, if in- 
dicated. 


3. Studies and selects a suitable home for the child. 


4. Follows the child’s development in his new foster home 
for a period of a year prior to adoption. 


Though the Society serves children of all ages, most of 
the work is with infants less than one year old. The 
Process, designed to furnish a well-rounded program of 
Care, varies depending on the particular conditions. A 
baby that is underweight, sick, or for some other reason 
needs highly controlled care, is housed in the Nursery 





Building; one that is physically strong and ready for or 
needs family life is placed either in a boarding home 
(carefully selected from a licensed list) or an adoptive 
home. Children older than one year are cared for in board- 
ing homes until they are placed for adoption or return 
to the community for further plans. 


The new Nursery Building erected by the Society contains 
space for thirty infants, a clinic for the examination of 
children of all ages in boarding homes, and a meeting 
room that is available for training classes, special meet- 
ings, or staff activities. The meeting room is later to be- 
come a third ward, and training and similar activities will 
go on in space on the lower floor that is unfinished at 
present. 


The nursery is. operated wmder the Dick Isolation Tech- 
nique which was adopted to prevent the spread of bac- 
terial diseases among the babies. Each infant.is in a 
cubicle separated from the others by glass partitions. An 
individual bedside table contains separate equipment such 
as bath basin, cotton, gauze, solution, and linen, which is 
sterile when the child is admitted and which, once used by 
the occupant of the cubicle, is considered contaminated 
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for all others. Only sterilized food is given to the infants. 
The formula for each baby is prepared individually in the 
diet kitchen. Nipples are put on with gloved hands and 
protected with sterile gauze until the food is given to the 
child. All infants are held and cuddled while being fed, a 
technique considered to be most important in maintaining 
the emotional security of the infant as well as its physical 
well-being. All nurses are required to wear masks and to 
scrub their hands well before and after giving care to each 
individual infant. 


In the recesses adjacent to each scrub-up sink are two 
pedal-controlled hoppers approximately 20” in diameter, 
one for wet diapers, the other for waste gauze and other 
refuse. Soiled diapers are given an immediate pre-washing 
in the flushing rooms and stored there in hoppers to be 
sent later to the laundry. Miscellaneous bottles and small 
linen items are washed in the double sinks in the recesses, 
A tub is also provided in the counter for bathing infants 
should the nurse decide to remove a particular baby from 
its cubicle. 


The nursery at present consists of two wards with twelve 
cubicles each. In addition, there is an inhalation room with 
two cubicles for infants with respiratory conditions and 
there is a room for infants with contagious diseases. Al- 
though the latter are rushed to a hospital immediately, it 
was felt that the room was needed for emergent care 
pending their removal. 


In the front part of the building, all of the rooms except 
one—the layette room for assembling layettes for board- 
ing-home infants—are for the operation of the infant 
nursery. The doctor’s examining room is used for the 
examination of all nursery babies. The doctor, a well- 
known pediatrician, devotes two mornings weekly to the 
work of the Society. 


The placement room is designed for the use of the foster 
parents who go to the nursery to see and hear about the 
baby for which they have been selected. A member of the 
nursery staff gives them all pertinent information about 
the infant’s development and care. 


Architect’s sketch of passageway between patios with one wall of passage removed. 
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The pediatrician and psychologist examine the children 
cared for in both the nursery and the boarding homes. 
The Public Health nurse, field nurse, and psychologist will 
maintain their offices in the clinic wing. 


On the lower floor is a space for the laundry. An average 
of thirty-five hundred diapers, fifty-four uniforms, and 
numerous other gowns and linens are laundered weekly, 
for both the nursery and the clinic. When an infant is 
taken under care by the agency, it is admitted to the 
nursery where it will be kept under rigid isolation for at 
least seventy-two hours. Following that period, and upon 
the orders of the pediatrician, it will be continued under 
the same care, will be under a modified technique (no 
changing of gowns between cubicles), or will be sent to a 
boarding home. Although the average total length of care 
prior to placement is more than two months, the average 
length of care in the nursery is one month. 


STRUCTURE 


Foundation walls are of reinforced concrete construction. 
The building is framed in steel of a locally patented sys- 
tem that uses 4-inch expanded open-web steel sections for 
studs and bridging. To this basic frame (on the exterior 
face) is welded a lattice-like steel gridwork, all the mem- 
bers of which are punched with holes at intervals along 
their full length for easy attachment of exterior finish 
materials. In the nursery building construction, panels 
of the wall frame, with lattice gridwork attached, were 
shop-prefabricated before coming to the site. At the site, 
the prefabricated panels were raised by hand and variously 
bolted or welded together. Non-bearing interior partitions 
also are framed in light steel. The roof is of steel unit 
trusses made up of the same 4-inch sections as are used 
in the exterior-wall frame. Exterior finish is plaster on 
metal lath; interior walls are also plastered, over one inch 
of insulative material. Surfacing of all first floors is as- 
phalt tile. Ceilings in wards are finished with acoustic 
material. The roofing consists of three layers of 30# felt, 
covered with 200# of crushed ceramic tile to 100 square 
feet spread in asphalt applied from a dipper. 


ad 


Sketch of typical ward interior with patio wall removed and minus the cubicles. 
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JOSEPH NEUFELD, A.I.A., ARCHITECT 


Background 


Compared to other countries, Palestine is normally 
relatively free from the scourge of tuberculosis; the 


dry, sunny climate to a large degree is sufficient “pre-- 


ventive medicine.” Due to war conditions, however, 
and particularly to the devastating cruelties of the 
Nazi prison camps and concentration centers, tubercu- 
losis for the first time has become a serious, if tempo- 
rary, problem. Nothing could be more eloquent than 
the fact that a good number of these new cases are 
young children who, as a group, are comparatively 
innocent of the disease. As a result, in the hospital 
project presented here, there had to be special ward 
provisions for youngsters. 


While in no way underrating the seriousness of the im- 
mediate problem, technicians know that in Palestine 
the disease is “transitional;” that, with proper treat- 
ment over a long enough period of time, it can be 
eliminated. Hence, a very special factor in the design 
of this particular T. B. hospital was that it should be 
planned in such a way that at some later date it could 
be readily converted to some other type of health in- 
stitution. 


One of the three T. B. hospitals that are expected to 
be planned for Palestine, the 200-bed scheme shown on 
these pages is but the first stage of the project, which 
envisions another almost identical 200-bed unit built 
at some distance to the rear and connected by a pro- 
tected passageway. 


Special Conditions 


The local, hot climate was an important determinant 
in the general scheme of the hospital; the sun’s heat 
plus the need for adequate cross ventilation were basic 
to the organization of the floor plans; in structure, 
these factors are reflected in the fact that the exterior 
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Tuberculosis Hospital for Palestine 


walls are “breathing” walls—of reinforced concrete 
with masonry filler—protected from overheating by 
continuous balconies along the sunniest front. An- 
other plan factor that is a direct result of these par- 
ticular considerations is the location of all hospital 
bedrooms on one side of the building, with the other 
side restricted in its use to entrances, service rooms, 
etc. 


The hospital is planned to serve acute tubercular pa- 
tients, with pneumothorax and chest surgery expected 
to be the chief systems of treatment. Occupational 
therapy and recreational facilities included in the ini- 
tial unit are temporary, pending construction of the 
second building. At that time, the occupational therapy 
department will be located centrally between the two 
main hospital blocks forming a vocational-school com- 
pound. The space so freed will then be absorbed by 
the anticipated greater needs of the outpatient de- 
partment. 


The project is the result of the determined activity of 
the Hadassah Zionist Women’s Organization of Ameri- 
ca which has played—and continues to play—so im- 
portant a role in the upbuilding and upkeep of the 
modern Palestinian health program. The Organization 
raised all the funds needed for construction of this 
T. B. hospital, which will be built as soon as conditions 
allow. 


In working out the design, Mr. Neufeld received ad- 
vice and assistance from Dr. H. Yassky, director of 
the Hadassah University Hospital in Jerusalem (see 
PENCIL Points, April 1944), who made a special trip 
to America to study the plans. For continuous consul- 
tation on related problems and in the devélopment of 
the preliminaries, Mr. Neufeld is indebted to Dr. J.J 
Golub of the New York Joint Diseases Hospit:! who 
is the hospital planning consultant of the Hacassah 
Organization. 
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1. Traffic scheme: all at one side where it is sub-channeled according 
to function; patients guaranteed peace and quiet. 


2. Modular construction and demountable partitioning anticipate new 
conditions and changing practice in T.B. treatment. 


3. Rooms requiring complex plumbing are compactly organized and 
centrally placed with respect to nursing units. 


4, The vital central core with treatment rooms serving both nursing 
units, centralized floor pantries, and other jointly used services. 
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Site 

The proposed site is east of Jerusalem on French Hill, 
about 3 miles from the present Hadassah Medical 
Center (University Hospital). Selected for the ad- 
ministrative and service efficiency that would result 
from proximity to the Center’s extensive medical fa- 
cilities, the site is a gently sloping plateau with the 
main view across undulating hills and valleys toward 
the Dead Sea. 


Plan Organization 


The first unit of the program (shown here) consists 
of a 200-bed hospital. Two stages of future expansion 
are contemplated: (1) virtual duplication of the initial 
unit some 200 feet to the northwest, which would add 
another 200 beds to the project; (2) addition of an- 


THIRD & FOURTH FLOOR PLAN 
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other floor to both units, increasing the bed capacity 
by 160—to a total of 560. 


Entrance and exit driveways and motor courts are all 
kept on the southeastern front; all patients’ bedrooms 
are on the other side of the building, away from traffic 
noise and overlooking quiet gardens. At a key point in 
the approach is the gatekeeper’s lodge where traffic is 
supervised and separated according to function—am- 
bulances, outpatients, visitors, hospital staff, and stu- 
dents entering the first or upper motor and parking 
court; service and delivery trucks continuing to the 
lower ground-floor level where the kitchen, laundry 
(ironing room), and other main service rooms are lo- 
cated. These two courts are yet further defined and 
separated by the projecting wing of the main lobby 
and by the visitors’ pergola, which partially enclose 
the reception court and screen the service court. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION showing vertical organization 




















Northwest elevation. 


Typical Nursing Unit 


Each of the typical nursing units is made up of the 
following elements: 


a. Nine 4-bed rooms toward the northwest, protected 
from excessive sun by a continuous 10-foot balcony. 
By means of the plan flexibility and modular design 
proposed, any (or all) of these rooms may be readily 
made into two 2-bedroom units by the simple device of 
introducing a demountable partition in the middle; 
doors from the corridor and to the balcony are ar- 
ranged and dimensioned to accommodate this possi- 
bility. Structurally, the problem is anticipated by solid 
outside and inside bearing walls and continuous floor 
and ceiling finishes. Thus, by use of demountable par- 
titioning, the number and size of rooms may be varied 
to meet either unexpected conditions or changing prac- 
tices in T. B. treatment. 


b. Along the east wall of the nursing unit, overlooking 
a traffic court, a battery of service rooms is organized. 
A detail of considerable interest (one, incidentally, 
which is partially worked out in the Strong Memorial 
Hospital in Rochester, N. Y.) is the inter-communi- 
cating arrangement of utility room, supply room, 
nurses’ station, and intern rooms. An open passage 
along the window wall makes these, in effect, but sub- 
divisions of a single integrated area that houses sepa- 
rate but related activities. This unit, adjoining a 
central auxiliary stairway and dumb-waiter, is bal- 
anced on the other side by toilets, baths, washrooms, 
and a visitors’ room. Notice that in this whole or- 
ganization all piping is economically centralized. 


c, At either end of the space along the southwest wall 
of the nursing unit is a space of about 50 feet that is 
not partitioned from the corridor except by movable, 
folding screens. For the Palestine climate, this plan 
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Elevation of entrance court end of building, - 


element provides the invaluable factor of ample cross 
ventilation (which is further assisted by the staggered 
arrangement of wings, creating an angle of the build- 
ing that actively attracts prevailing breezes through 
the building). These open end areas are variously used 
for writing, reading, and lounge rooms, which in 
winter are flooded with welcome southern sun and on 
summer afternoons provide shady areas for recreation. 


d. At the end of each nursing unit is a group of 4 
single bedrooms for cases requiring specialized treat- 
ment (not, as is so often the case, for those who can 
afford a private room), complete with shower, toilet, 
and bedpan facilities. 


e, At the west corner of each unit is a solarium that 
connects directly with the balcony or may be entered 
from the corridor. 


This typical nursing unit is exactly repeated on two 
and a half floors of the hospital—5 units for adults; 
one for children. The sixth wing that makes up the 
three clinical floors is given over to the main medical 
service, including: physiotherapy; dentistry (located 
in the core where one-half of the serving pantry occurs 
on other floors) ; X-ray, and chest surgery. Admission 
and outpatient departments are located below in the 
northeast wing of the first floor, which contains admin- 
istration offices, occupational therapy rooms, and 
lecture hall, and is directly connected with the mall 
entrance lobby. 


For optimum light and air conditions, the main hos 
pital services—kitchen, general storage, linen storagé, 
and ironing rooms—located in the southwest wing— 
are about 20 feet in height. Beneath these rooms is 4 
pipe channel leading to the building core. In the base 
ment under the administration offices are located the 
laboratories and additional storage rooms. 
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Health Center, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


ALFRED M. LUBLIN, ARCHITECT 
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An adaptation of one of the United States Public Health 
Service’s standard health-center plans, this District Health 
Center was designed and built in consultation with the 
architectural division of the Public Health Service and 
under supervision of the Public Buildings Administration, 
FWA. 


The Center serves the recently formed Pasquotank-Per- 
quimans-Camden District Health Department with a popu- 
lation of approximately 40,000. Present personnel numbers 
16—a U. S. P.H.S. District Health Office, five Public 
Health Nurses, a District Clinic Nurse, two Sanitarians, 
a junior educator, a follow-up worker, a clinic aide, and 
four secretarial-clerical workers. 


The L-shape plan of the building is organized around a 
multipurpose room located at the corner. In addition to 
its basic function as entrance hall, this room is also used 
both as a waiting room and as an auditorium. It is 
equipped with a small platform stage, large storage closets 
for movie projectors, educational supplies, etc. Activities 
at the Center are so scheduled through the week that 
overlapping of functions is avoided. 


One wing of the building is given over to clinical activities, 
with space for clerical work, nurses’ interviewing, doctor’s 
office, maternity and infant-care classroom. Space is ar- 
ranged for dressing and undressing of babies and for 
weighing and measuring. In addition, there is a combined 
fluoroscopy and X-ray room, two examining rooms, two 
booths for intramuscular and spinal work, and a radial 
table used for arm treatments, blood tests, and immuniza- 
tions. 


The administrative wing of the building opens from the 
back of the waiting room by a self-closing door; here, at 
either side of the corridor, are the offices of the health 
officer, public health nurses, education consultant, and 
sanitary inspector. Also in this wing are a laboratory for 
blood tests, milk cultures, and various other laboratory 
activities, a room for bulk storage of drugs and supplies, 
and the boiler room. The latter is equipped with an auto- 
matic stoker that supplies heat and hot water. 


Clinical and service facilities occupy approximately 65 
percent of the floor space; administration requires only 25 
percent, and the remaining 10 percent is absorbed by 
closet space and the boiler room. 


Careful scheduling of the numerous clinical activities 
makes it possible to use the same facilities for the various 
types of work. Prenatal, planned parenthood, well-baby, 
orthopedic, food handler, fluoroscopic, venereal disease, 
immunization, and school-health clinics are all held at dif- 
ferent, specified times. Inclusion of an exit at the side 
of the clinical wing makes it possible for patients to pro- 
ceed directly through the clinic without retracing their 
steps. 
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A screened porch, opening from the maternity and infancy 
classroom, is provided with a children’s table and chairs 
so that they can play safely and without interfering with 
activities within the building. Around two sides of the 
waiting rooms is a large porch covering the entrance 
which is used for “parking” baby carriages and strollers. 


Location of the building, on a 125- by 140-foot lot, is as 
central as possible; the Girl Scout House and American 
Legion Hut are in the same block, and the Elizabeth City 
primary, elementary, and high schools are all within three 
blocks; downtown is but five blocks away. 


Structural requirements were the usual ones for wartime 
construction financed by Lanham Act funds. Since no 
lumber was available, PBA agreed to the use of reinforced 
concrete slabs and bar joists. During construction, fur- 
ther problems of availability of materials arose; bar joists 
were not to be had, and construction was finally worked 
out with precast concrete joists and concrete slabs. The 
exterior of the building is of local red pressed brick, se 
lected to contrast with the gray-painted exposed concrete 
columns and the flat, overhanging, concrete slab roof. 
Completely fireproof, back walls are of cinder block; floors 
are concrete covered with asphalt tile; the insulated roof 
is surfaced with 16-ply built-up roofing. The huge window 
that fills the entire front wall of the entrance-waiting 
room is of ribbed glass, as are also the panels of all! ex 
terior doors. 

Total cost of the building, including land cost, building 
supervision, and contingencies, came to $59,432. Construc- 
tion of the Center was started on August 14, 1944, and 
operation of the various clinics began March 7 of this yeal: 



































Photos: Courtesy of American-Swedish News Exchange 


Sweden's System of Public Health 
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hairs It is significant that, in Sweden, local government 
with bodies, on whom falls the major burden of carrying 
f the out public health ordinances, also give financial sup- 
rance port to the temperance movement and to activities of 
ilers. the organizations for promotion of sport and profitable 
is as use of leisure time. Nor should the part played by the 
rican improved system of Ling gymnastics in the school cur- 
| City riculum be overlooked in any assessment of Swedish 
three health measures: Swedes themselves say, not without 

pride, that they can generally recognize their country- 
rtime men abroad, even when otherwise undistinguishable, 
ce no by their upright bearing—the result of their gym- 
rorced nastic training at school. Photographs of the gymna- 
, fur- siums at some of the modern Stockholm schools which 
ait have previously appeared in PENCIL POINTS (August 
“7 1941) may be recalled in order to press home this point. 
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In general, the whole public health system, in addition 
to being enmeshed in the structure of popular govern- 
ment, aims at keeping the nation well rather than re- 
storing people to health after they have become sick. 


This fact does not, however, prevent the Swedes from 
having a hospital system which is one of the most re- 
markable'‘in the world—not least with regard to the 
cost of hospitalization. As a rule, a patient at one of 
the provincial hospitals pays the equivalent of 50 to 
75 cents per day in a general ward, this fee being re- 
duced to 25 to 37 cents after 30 days. The highest rate 
in Stockholm is about $1.37 per day which is reduced 
to 88 cents after 15 days. Even these figures, however, 
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do not give a true picture of the actual cost to the 
patient. Taking Stockholm as an example, in 1942 
only 35 percent of those admitted to public hospitals 
paid their own fees; 31 percent had their expenses 
paid by the approved insurance societies, which are 
themselves supported in part from public funds. The 
remainder were either destitute persons whose fees 
were paid by the authorities, officials in whose con- 
tracts hospital care was included, or persons with in- 
fectious diseases for whom treatment at isolation 
hospitals is both obligatory and, in any case, free. 


The above fees do not of course begin to cover the ac- 
tual cost of hospital cases. Currently this amounts in 
Stockholm to $3.75 a patient per day. While this is ad- 
mittedly an exaggerated state of affairs due to wartime 
conditions (the cost would normally be about $3.00), 
the difference that has to be made up from public funds 
always amounts to at least two-thirds of the total cost. 


The country-wide hospital system is maintained by 
carefully balanced financial collaboration between the 
central and local governments. For almost 200 years 
the provision of care for the sick in Sweden has been 
mainly in the hands of the local governments, prin- 
cipally those of the provincial districts (lan). Even 
before the actual obligation to provide this care was 
laid on the provincial district governments in 1928, 
they had built up a system with large central hos- 


Below and top right: 


right: A typical provincial district hospital. 






The Carolinian Hospital, 
Stockholm. Sven Ahlbom and Sven Malm, Asso- 
ciate Architects. The air view, taken when the 
hospital was less than half completed, shows 
location in immediate outskirts of the city with 
tower of the Town Hall at upper right. Lower 


pitals in each lan, combined with numbers of lesser 
institutions, cottage hospitals, and the like. This basic 
system has since been improved upon and expanded, 
In the process, the method of granting state financial 
aid to local governments (including those of the cities) 
came to be used more and more. In the decade before 
the war, when contributions of the provincial district 
and city governments about doubled, state contribu- 
tions almost trebled, so that these now cover almost 
half the cost of the public health provisions falling 
on public funds. The increased participation of the 
Swedish state in the provision of hospital and health 
services not only aids general improvement but makes 
it possible to level out inequalities of standards 
between different parts of the country. This tend- 
ency towards increased state aid is most marked in the 
fields of maternity care, preventive care for mothers 
and children, and the care of the chronically sick. 


Private hospitals account for only about 2 percent of 
the total hospital accommodation, excluding the mental 
hospitals. The mental institutions are mostly run by 
the government, but apart from these there are only 
two hospitals in the country that are actually owned 
by the state: the Serafimerlasarett and the Carolinian 
hospital in Stockholm. Even the latter, however, was 
built partly with contributions from the city of Stock- 
holm, which maintains 300 of the 1,200 beds. Said to 
be the largest building project in Scandinavia in mod- 
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The State Institute of Public Health on grounds adjoin- 
ing the Carolinian Institute buildings in Stockholm. Ture 
Ryberg was the Architect. The interior photographs 
show the entrance lobby, a testing laboratory, and the 
lecture hall. 


ern times, the Carolinian hospital is really a whole 
complex, including surgical and medical departments 
and polyclinics in the main structure, and a cancer 
hospital, psychiatric clinic, and cripples’ hospital in 
Separate buildings. The hospital is an integral part 
of the Carolinian Institute, the chief medical training 
and research institution in Sweden. The marked trend 
in Sweden toward humanization of hospital facilities 
appears in such details as the planning of the wards— 
each accommodating about 25 patients in 2 six-bed, 3 
three-bed, 1 two-bed, and 2 single-bed rooms—the pro- 
vision of bars where light refreshments are served, 
and extensive sun-roofs. 


Immediately adjacent to the Carolinian hospital, in 
the broken wooded area on the north side of the city, 
are the other Carolinian Institute buildings. In 
amongst them is the new State Institute of Public 
Health, half the building cost of which was contributed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. As this institute is 
now the main training center for public health officials 
a8 well as the national research station for factory 
and housing hygiene and for testing foodstuffs, its 
Placement here was both natural and practical. The 
Carolinian Institute’s department of hygiene has been 
Made part of the new institute, thus bringing the 
training of doctors in public hygiene into close con- 








tact with the practical work being carried on all over 
the country. Training of provincial district doctors, 
who are responsible for public health in their areas, 
has also been brought under the new institute, as has 
that of the district nurses. The provincial district 
doctors are the representatives of the central authori- 
ties in public health matters and are paid by the 
state. The district nurses on the other hand come 
under the provincial district governments, although 
state grants are provided to pay part of their salaries. 
The district nurses occupy an extremely important 
position in the community, having not only to care for 
sick persons in their homes but also to keep an eye 
on the general housing and health conditions in their 
districts. 


The work of the department of general hygiene at the 
Public Health Institute explores all questions of hous- 
ing, water supply, etc. The department of factory 
hygiene works out data for suitable internal arrange- 
ments at places of work in close collaboration with the 
factory inspectorate. This department also investi- 
gates the tiring effect of various forms of work, and 
the effects of shift and night working on health. Food 
shortages due to the German blockade have made the 
nutrition department’s work especially important dur- 
ing the war. For the manufacture of substitute foods, 
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for instance, permission has had to be obtained from 
the food commission, which in turn requires an inves- 
tigation by the Public Health Institute. This investi- 
gation also considers whether the advertising claims 
for the product are misleading or not. The institute 
examines vitamin pills and vitamin-enriched foods, 
and its work also includes: investigations into nutri- 
ment value of the fare of different population groups; 
and testing various food products for weight value 
to see that they do not, for instance, contain an ex- 
cess of water. 


This tendency in modern civilization to place all mat- 
ters concerning the common good more and more un- 
der the control of publicly appointed experts may be 
disiinguished in the set-up of the newest Stockholm 
hospital, Sodersjukhuset. This is to all appearances 
just a hypermodern hospital with refined details and 
planning, capable of accommodating some 1,200 in- 
patients and having a developed system of polyclinics 
for treating 1,000 cases daily. Actually, it is an ex- 
perimental station for trying out a much wider plan 
of social care, a plan that has been put before the 
Swedish government by the architect of Sodersjuk- 
huset, Hjalmar Cederstrom—a social care laboratory, 
with the southern districts of Stockholm as the ex- 
perimental field. In addition to the preventive care 
organized through the polyclinics, there are also the 
beginnings of post-hospital care in the social curator 
system for aiding the inpatients with their private 
troubles, financial and otherwise. It should be men- 
tioned that a government committee has been ap- 
pointed, with Cederstrom as a member, which is look- 
ing into the problem of providing work for the par- 
tially disabled. This latter project is of special in- 
terest to the labor unions, the main supporters of the 
Social Democratic government party. Labor circles, 
realizing that the general standard of living can only 
be raised through increased production, are particu- 
larly concerned about the effective use of manpower, 
and wish to draw even cripples and aged persons into 
the productive process as much as possible, both for 
their own good and that of the community. 
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Stockholm’s newest hospital—Sodersjukhuset. The Archi- 
tect, Hjalmar Cederstrom is at present active in promot- 
ing a yet broader government program of social care. 
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Readers Say: 


» Dear Editor: 

: The compilation of all technical in- 
formation within the one well-defined 
section, MATERIALS AND METHODS, will 
be-a distinct aid in obtaining a maxi- 
mem benefit from your publication. 


CLARENCE H. Rosa, Assistant Di- 
# rector, Buildings & Construction 
: Division, Michigan State Admin- 
istrative Board 


Dear Editor: 


» I have studied MATERIALS AND METH- 
ops, and feel that it is an excellent 
procedure. 


I feel that one of the principal func- 
tions of a_technical magazine is to pro- 
syide technical information on problems 
the: ‘solution of which is not easily 
accessible to the average practicing 
architect; in other words, where re- 
search is important in order to get at 
the subject. .. . It is hard for us to 
dig up some of this up-to-date techni- 
cal information. 


N. A. Ow1ncGs, Architect 
Chieago 


Dear Editor: 

... 1 think that it is good—very good. 
I am inclined to believe, however, that 
there is a good deal of information 
which is the kind I would expect to get 
from our illuminating engineer or 
heating-and-ventilating engineer. I am 
not questioning the kind of informa- 
tion presented but more the degree of 
technicality; to put it another -way, 
the emphasis seemed in some cases to 
be on foot-candles and foot lamberts 
rather than an analysis of the nature 
of the problem to be solved. 


I know that the younger generation of 
architects (and I hope I am still one of 
them) have high regard for facts, 
figures, charts, graphs, technical pat- 
ter of ohms, ergs, entropy, etc.; in 
fact, it is one of the distinguishing 
marks of the modern architect. At the 
risk of being a little out of step, I feel 
impelled to say that a little knowledge 
of such things is dangerous. I know 
of very few architects who really have 
backgrounds that will enable them to 
use very much highly specialized tech- 
nical information. . . . On the other 
hand, an empty discussion of princi- 
ples, without some supporting, purely 
scientific data is pretty useless. I hope 
I shall find in your section the kind of 
technical information that will be use- 
ful to an architect in designing and 
Planning, but that does not pretend to 
equip him with the stuff that he must 
get from a specialist. 


JOHN LYON REID, Architect 
San Francisco 
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Dear Editor: 


I have glanced through MATERIALS 
AND METHODS, and think it is perfectly 
swell, especially for a person who is 
way up here in the northeast corner 
of this country and who does not have 
a chance to keep in touch with modern 
materials and methods. Frankly, we 
have been wondering how we could do 
it. 

ALONZO J. HARRIMAN, Architect 

and Engineer 

Auburn, Maine 


Dear Editor: 


You really have no idea how useful 
this information is to a practicing 
architect. I want to emphasize to you, 
for whatever it is worth, that one of 
the most important things about these 
technical sections is proper indexing. 
. . . By experience I find that it is 
almost impossible to cover any vast 
field of material in an absolutely per- 
fect manner, but if what is printed 
(even if a minimum is presented) con- 
forms to the standards of accuracy, 
at least that much value will ensue. 


PIETRO BELLUSCHI, Architect 
Portland, Oregon 


Dear Editor: 


Your MATERIALS AND METHODS section 

. is an excellent idea. It would 
seem a logical tying together and ex- 
pansion of your excellent Products 
coverage and other special technical 
items. ... There is a big need... for 
clear-cut, objective reportage on the 
strictly technological and industrial 
side. I become more and more im- 
pressed by the disparity between the 
impact of new materials and processes 
on our field and the failure of archi- 
tects to integrate this and make use 
OL Herein 


HERMANN H. FIELD, A.I.A. 
New York 


Dear Editor: 


Your new MATERIALS AND METHODS 
section is an outstanding contribution 
to the technical data which are con- 
stantly needed and used by the arehi- 
tect. I like the thoroughness and com- 
pleteness with which you go into the 
problem. 


HENRY L. KAMPHOEFNER, 
University of Oklahoma, 
School of Architecture, 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Dear Editor: 


... As a foretaste of things to come 
it looks like some answers to archi- 
tects’ prayers. Would suggest, how- 
ever, a division with A.I.A. filing num- 
bers for permanent filing. 


STANLEY C. Popp, A.I.A. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Dear Editor: 


We definitely are concérned with what 
is happening and want more informa- 
tion, for example, as to radiant heat, 
solar heat, the new alloys, elevator and 
escalator equipment. 


There cannot be too much of this vari- 
ety of material..... More power to 
you! 


ELY JACQUES KAHN, F.A.I.A. 
New York 


Dear Editor: 


I think that the new MATERIALS AND 
METHODS section will be a valuable ad- 
dition to PENCIL POINTS. 


The profession is eager and anxious 
to bring itself up to date in order to be 
ready to practice architecture intelli- 
gently in the peacetime world of to- 
morrow. 


Morris KETCHUM, JR., A.I.A. 
New York 


Dear Editor: 


I think there is great need for specific 
things in the technical side, such as 
hospital lighting, and just as we in 
this school are going toward the tech- 
nical side, so do I think this has its 
place. Of course it is true that the 
casual reader is not interested in 
specifics like this, but some day, when 
such a question comes up to be de- 
cided, he will recall having seen it and 
dive back through your article. 


WILLIAM W. WURSTER, Dean, 
School of Architecture, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Dear Editor: 


As far as my personal requirements 
are concerned, I find PENCIL POINTS 
most useful when it “gets technical.” 
As a_ specification writer of many 
years’ standing, I am _ constantly 
amazed at the dearth of useful infor- 
mation concerning all phases of build- 
ing and landscaping practice. . . I hope 
the specification writers’ angle will not 
be overlooked. 


BEN JOHN SMALL, Supervisor, 
Hospital Specifications, 

Dept. of Public Works 

New York City 


Dear Editor: 


... This new section will be welcomed 
by all your readers. ... The average 
architect has spent some three or more 
rather inactive years, he has gotten 
behind in his files, his drawings, his 
contacts, etc. Your new section will 
help him to become oriented. 


WALTER F. MARTENS, A.I.A. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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Below, left, new ten-story hospital in Australia, 
provided by that country for American troops 
under reciprocal lend-lease; right, war housing 
hospital for Massena, N. Y., George B. Post 
and Sons, Architects. It is curious that Aus- 
tralia, with somewhat limited resources, could 
build a multi-story emergency hospital while 
the U.S.A., with its infinitely greater capacity, 
concentrated on _ one-story, pavilion-type 
buildings. 


\ 
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MECHANICAL PLANTS 
FOR HOSPITALS 





BY ISADORE ROSENFIELD, Chief Architect for Hospitals, Bureau of Architecture, 
Department of Public Works, City of New York 


The following, a transcript of a lecture 
delivered before a professional audience 
in New York City, is the second of a 
series of articles by the same author on 
phases of hospital design. It is part of 
a projected book. In the preceding ar- 
ticle the author was erroneously credited 
with membership in A.I.A.—an editorial 
mistake. 


Like internal human organs, the me- 
chanical plant of a building is not 
visible from the outside, yet it is all- 
important to proper functioning. It is 
not possible nor is it intended to give 
here a complete, detailed statement of 
principles involved in planning the me- 
chanical plant. Rather, it is hoped to 
bring out those phases and tendencies 
which are applicable to progress in hos- 
pital design. The order of discussion of 
the items is not an indication of their 
importance, merely that of convenience. 


ELEVATORS 


The modern hospital depends almost en- 
tirely on elevators for vertical circula- 
tion. Many types of buildings, up to 
four stories in height, could be operated 
without elevators, but in a hospital an 
elevator becomes indispensable for any- 
thing over one story in height.* During 
the war many one-story hospitals have 
been built. The uninitiated may con- 
clude that this is a proper solution for 
peacetime construction. This is decided- 
ly not so; had the Army, the Navy, and 
civilian communities foreseen the com- 
ing of the conflict, they would have been 
prepared with multi-storied hospitals 
equipped, of course, with elevators. One- 
story hospitals therefore should be re- 
garded as the product of dire necessity 
rather than of desirability, except in 


1. Planning for Future Expansion, Isadore Rosenfield, 
Modern. Hospital, April 1927. 


hospitals where many of the patients 
are ambulant. Marshall Shaffer, senior 
architect of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, is of the opinion that a one- 
story general acute hospital should not 
exceed 100 beds in capacity. 


The most acceptable hospital elevator is 
based on a platform dimension of 5’ -8” 
in width. by 8’ -4” in depth (Fig. 1). 
This is calculated for the accommoda- 
tion and maneuverability of two stretch- 
ers with necessary attendants. The 
number of such cars would depend on 
the anticipated load. In any case, the 
capacity should be designed for han- 
dling peak loads because, in a public 
hospital, capacity is keyed to visitors 
rather than to patients. In outpatient 
buildings the car size should be the 
same as in the hospital proper because 
here, too, it is occasionally necessary 
to move a patient in a stretcher. For 
the sake of uniformity, interchange of 
parts, etc., it is desirable to make pas- 
senger cars in nurses’ residences and 
other buildings throughout the hospital 
of the same size. 


For buildings of five stories or less, it 
is satisfactory and economical to use 
geared traction machines with a speed 
of from 150 to 200 feet per minute. For 
buildings higher than five stories, gear- 
less traction elevators with a rated 
speed of 500 feet per minute are more 
advantageous. It is desirable to obtain 
conditions of design permitting as wide 
a door opening as possible. 42 inches 
is considered a minimum door-width 
dimension. 


Preferably, hospital cars should be de- 
signed for automatic operation with 
elevator attendant. The most complete 
type of control is known as “signal con- 
trol.” The same type of control should 
be used in multi-story outpatient build- 








Fig, 1 
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ings where a large number of people 
must be transported. In nurses’ homes 
“automatic collective control” is fav- 
ored, arranged for both operator and 
automatic control, also known as “dual 
control.” Under these circumstances the 
cars can be operated by attendants in 
the daytime and by passengers during 
the quiet evening hours. All hospital 
cars should be equipped for automatic 
leveling. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Plumbing fixtures, particularly sinks 
and lavatories, have been generally 
made of either enameled cast iron or 
vitreous china. For many years hospital 
designers have favored the china prod- 
uct for its many superior qualities. The 
enameled product is probably stronger, 
but it stains more readily and when 
chipped is unsanitary. In the author’s 


opinion neither type is wholly satisfac- 


tory, particularly for the severe use 
conditions that exist in public hospitals. 
Already many sinks are being made of 
monel metal or chromium-nickel steel. 
Such fixtures are light in weight, they 
do not require heavy brackets for secur- 
ing to the structure, and they do not 
craze, chip, or fracture. They are at 
least as easy to keep clean as the tradi- 
tional types of fixtures. It can safely 
be predicted that, in the future, fixtures 
which possess these qualities will be in 
the greatest demand. 


In hospital work there is a preference 
for fixtures without backs. For ease 
in cleaning, fixtures are usually hung 
on brackets two to three inches away 
from the wall. The walls in back of 
fixtures are usually tiled in the interests 
of sanitation and ease of maintenance. 
Under these circumstances, it would 
seem like bringing coals to Newcastle 
to install a fixture with a back. Strange 
as it may seem, however, fixtures with 
a back cost less than fixtures without a 
back. This is probably due to the fact 
that fixtures with backs are the faster 
selling models, being employed in resi- 
dential and commercial work, and so 


Fig. 1—Elevator, typical plan. 
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are made in greater quantity. 


There are many types of faucet con- 
trols. Only those applying to hospital 
use can be discussed here. In surgical 
work or in any other situation where 
the sterile field of the arms must extend 
above the elbows, knee-action controls 
are preferred (Fig. 2a). Where only the 
hands need remain sterile, elbow action 
is sufficient (Fig. 2c). Elbow control 
generally involves two blades. In the 
belief that this is cumbersome, the 
author suggested a single blade control 
(now widely manufactured) which has 
been used with satisfaction in the Kings 
County Hospital, Outpatient Building 
(Fig. 2c). This type of faucet control, 
with a mixing chamber, has now become 
standard for elbow-activated installa- 
tions in hospital design for the City of 
New York. In order to avoid splashing, 
hospital sinks and lavatories are made 
about 8” deep and the faucet has a rose 
spray. 

While it is desirable to reduce the num- 
ber of special types of fixtures to a 
minimum, hospital types are many and 


varied, depending on their special func- . 


tion. In tuberculosis work, for instance, 
it has been found desirable for patients 
to wash themselves in running water. 
For that reason, the wash basin in such 
instances has no drain stop, but only a 
grating over the drain opening. Like- 
wise, with tuberculous patients, it is 
customary to provide separate dental 
bowls in order to eliminate sputum from 
the wash basin. Another example of 
special fixtures to meet special condi- 
tions is a wash basin designed in the 
Department of Public Works for use by 
the chronic sick. Many of these patients 
are in wheel chairs. This basin enables 
them to wash themselves while sitting 
in a wheel chair (Fig. 3), because they 
can get close to the bowl and get their 
knees under it. To permit these condi- 
tions, the fixture had to be hung a con- 
siderable distance from the wall and its 
front had to be curved. 


Many progressive communities have 
laws to prevent siphonage of polluted 
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matter into the water supply. Siphon 
breakers are standard equipment on 
water closets almost everywhere today. 
In hospitals, back-siphonage becomes a 
special problem because there are many 
situations where the supply outlet is 
below the polluted, or potentially pol- 
luted, level. This is particularly the 
case where hose extensions are used on 
autopsy tables, laboratory sinks, etc. 
Anti-siphonage protection should be in- 
stalled as a protection to the community 
in all such cases, whether local laws re- 
quire it or not. Figs. 4 and 5 show 
typical anti-siphonage installations. 


The installation of bath tubs has long 
been a subject of controversy in hospi- 
tals. From the point of view of the 
more or less handicapped patient, the 
tub might best be sunk into the floor. 
However, this is hazardous and makes 
cleaning difficult. Even a normal instal- 
lation height is objected to because it re- 
quires the cleaner to get on his knees. 
To arrange a tub for ease in assisting 
the patient and for cleaning, a height 
of about 3’-0’ would be required, but 
that would be very difficult for the pa- 
tient to negotiate. Fig. 6 represents 
what is regarded as a reasonable com- 
promise. The tub is raised two steps high. 
This seems reasonable for the patient 
to negotiate, for the attendant who 
must help the patient, and finally for 
cleaning up. It is desirable, of course, 
to have the tub engaged at one end only. 
There should be sufficient space on at 
least one side for maneuvering a wheel 
chair or stretcher. 


PIPING 


Piping in a hospital is apt to become 
very complicated, especially where ac- 
tive therapy and research are involved. 
In addition to hot, cold, and chilled 
water, and the several heating pipes, 
refrigeration pipes, ducts, etc., there 
are several gases to consider: illuminat- 
ing gas, oxygen, compressed air, vac- 
uum, and anesthezing gases. There is 
no particular problem concerning the 
piping of any except gases for anes- 


Fig. 2—Sinks. A, knee control; B, foot control; 6, elbow control. 


2C Photos courtesy Crane Co. 
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3 thesia. Most surgeons object to the idea more than a two-pipe vacuum steam 
of conveying these by means of pipes heating system. 
from a central supply because their 
use is a matter of life and death; the 
surgeon would be uneasy about the 
state of a gas supply located somewhere 
beyond his immediate control. 


Conventional heating as well as ventilg. 
tion has long been criticized. With 
recent developments it looks as though 
the postwar period may see some drastic 


HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR CONDITIONING 20°ther is air conditioning, and even 


There are many hospital functions in 

the operation of which high pressure Panel, or radiant heating, as it is some. 
steam is preferred to other mediums. times called, is not new. There are 
Among such features the principal ones several examples of its successful appli- 


gil are sterilization, cooking, and laun- cation in hospitals as well as in homes 
is dering. This means that at least one and other types of buildings. The pub- 
boiler in a hospital plant must be of lic has been slow to adopt it for many 
high pressure type. Heating could be reasons. One of the reasons is perhaps § 
28% done with low pressure. But when gen- the difficulty | and cost resulting from— 
© 30" eration of electricity is involved, again, poor integration of this system of heat-F 
€ 30'4 high pressure is inferred for the whole ing with the floor construction of a 
4 30% plant. In addition, hospital operation building. This is a general indictment ¥ 
| , requires a stand-by source of supply of methods of building design that de. 
<< A for emergency use. This means that if a serves discussion under another head- 
Floor == hospital requires a minimum of one ing. The writer is mindful of a recently 
5 ot small high pressure boiler and one published example of radiant heating 
larger low pressure unit, it would be installed in a ceiling suspended from a 
necessary to have each duplicated to conventional reinforced concrete beam 
meet breakdown conditions, making four and slab floor system. The installation 
Vacuum breaker oy: Check valve boilers in all. If all boilers were of high was costly because the best, least costly 
Condenser pressure type, two, or at most three, way of installing the heating pipes 


boilers would be sufficient to meet would have been to imbed them ina 


4A both normal and emergency conditions. flat concrete slab system. This would 


The important point here is that a hos- have been a cheaper floor system, would 
pital must operate 24 hours a day, all have saved the cost of the suspended 
days in the year, and that high pres-_ ceiling, and would have obviated the 
sure steam is required in summer as well necessity of placing a cumbersome cov- 
as in winter. The steam plant must, ering of insulation material over the 
therefore, be designed with those con- pipes. How the insulation was gotten 
ditions in mind. The fuel used should up into the dead space between the 
preferably be oil rather than coal. underside of the slab and the metal lath 
Coal frequently causes fly-ash and_ is a mystery (Fig. 12). 
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Le) || | keeping problem and which act as a pba heat restagge bo rag 4 
vehicle for air-borne bacteria. an raining Schoo e design 
Steam return trap a me calls for flat slab construction. In this 
¥ | ‘Seana In the matter of conventional types of connection, a study of panel heating 
¥ | valve heating, hot water is still the preferred was made. The pipes would be placed 
Funnel! medium. It gives a more even heat, is on the forms thus serving as chairs for 
nian 1/2 waste more comfortable, and costs very little the reinforcing steel (Fig. 13). A con: 
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changes. One of these is panel heating; F 


: | of t 
the latter is subject to radical change, F ; 
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' The principal 
s heating 
' however, its comfort and its healthful 
equilibrium. The comparative slowness 
| of response by a panel system to sudden 


Sseue ees ereenenm sui 


a 


parative estimate of cost of the proposed 
panel heating per riser unit of thirteen 
stories with radiator heating was made. 
It shows that panel heating is almost 
98% more costly than steam convector 
heating so far as the radiators and 
risers are concerned. But a good deal 


| of this would be absorbed in the econ- 


omy of design of the boiler plant since 
panel heating requires a good deal less 
fuel than the traditional methods of 
heating. The extra cost of the panels 


hese ' would be but a small percentage of the 
e pub- ; entire 


heating system and an even 
smaller percentage of the cost of the 
whole project. The fuel economies could 
amortize that in a few years. A further 
economy lies in the fact that with panel 
heating there is no need of mainte- 
nance-painting of radiators or convector 


- enclosures. 


of panel 
methods is, 


advantage 


over traditional 


changes in outdoor temperature may 
prove to be disadvantageous under some 
conditions. 

Air conditioning has been accepted by 
many designing agencies as a require- 


| ment in operating and delivery rooms, 


in places where infants are cared for 
(both obstetric and pediatric services) , 
and in fluoroscopy and developing rooms 
of the X-ray department. Its use else- 
where, though desirable, has been slow 
in coming. The reasons are cost, and 
clumsy, space-taking design. Most en- 
gineers still work along old methods, 


which require tons upon tons of machin- 


ery and its building enclosures. Yet, in 
amodern air-conditioned railroad coach 
the average passenger would have diffi- 
culty finding the machinery. They use 


; ‘steam heat to refrigerate with,” but 


is this the whole answer to the question? 
The Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 


Fig. 3—Lavatory for wheel-chair patients, 
showing necessary clearances. 


Fig. 4—Water connections. A, water still; 
B, water sterilizer. 


was a pioneer in installing an air-con- 
ditioning system in its operating de- 
partment in 1929. Its old brine system 
has since been removed and the more 
modern, steam-motivated cooling plant 
installed. A recent release by a well 
known manufacturer shows a combina- 
tion heating and air-conditioning gas- 
heated unit for private homes which 
appears to be no larger than the present 
gas-fired heating boiler alone. This may 
not be strictly air conditioning, but 
apparently there is something in the 
use of “gas heat to cool with.” One of 
the objections to air conditioning in a 
hospital is the fear of air-borne bacteria 
incident to the assumed necessity of 
recirculating the air. The more modern 
methods of air conditioning do not in- 
volve recirculation, thus eliminating 
return ducts, and supply ducts are mere 
tubes no thicker than a corresponding 
insulated steam pipe.* 

There is more to it than just this. Cost, 
of whatever air-conditioning system, is 
still the important factor. However, 
the above discussion indicates the ne- 
cessity of demanding progressive, inte- 
grated design for hospitals. 


REFRIGERATION 

Even institutions that do not have air 
conditioning have bulky refrigeration 
plants, which are usually employed to 
circulate brine to refrigerators and ice- 
making machinery. What this means is 
well known to every hospital adminis- 
trator: bulky, costly, space-taking plant; 
bulky, sloppy, laborious ice-handling and 
distribution; long lines of heavy brine 
pipes with hard-to-clean, hard-to-defrost 
brine coils in refrigerators. Can we do 
away with the central refrigeration 
plant? 

In small refrigerators it is much more 
satisfactory to employ plug-in (elec- 
tric) boxes. (Why gas-fired refriger- 


2 A Hotel Shows The Way, Modern Hospital, May, 1944. 


Fig. 5—Water connections. A, arm bath; B, 
leg bath. 
Fig. 6—Tub for patient’s bathroom. 


Fig. T—Electric light bath cabinet. 


Photos courtesy Crane Co. 


ators are used in homes and not cus- 
tomarily in hospitals is not clear. Gas 
is used in several other places in the 
nursing unit.) For grouped food refrig- 
erators, or mortuary’ refrigerators, 
local, electrically driven  refrigerat- 
ing units for each group are very 
satisfactory. 


This still leaves the necessity of a 
refrigerator plant for ice required for 
ice water, ice bags, oxygen tents, cafe- 
terias, etc. The present mode is to 
use crushed ice. A recent study indi- 
cates, at least tentatively, that it is 
feasible to attach somewhat larger ice- 
making compartments to individual elec- 
tric or gas-burning refrigerators and 
have cubes produced in the right quan- 
tity and of the right size consistent with 
their use. The size of the ice cubes in 
this case would be somewhat smaller 
than is customary. Another possibility 
is the machine that makes “flake ice.” 
The subject needs further study and 
clarification, but it looks as though we 
are on the brink of getting rid of the 
refrigeration plant. 


The October 1940 Modern Hospital, re- 
ports an interesting summary of a case 
for decentralized refrigeration by Dr. 
Albert Snoke, assistant superintendent 
of Strong Memorial Hospital of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Strong Memorial had shifted 
from the conventional ammonia com- 
pression plant to individual units. The 
change was made because, after thir- 
teen years of operating under the cen- 
tralized system, a complete break in the 
brine line caused a shutdown of service 
for several days. In addition, there was 
the ever-present fear of a possible am- 
monia leak. The following advantages 
were cited: 


“1. The power cost is lower than with 
the centralized system. 


2. The labor cost has been cut because 
a full-time ice man is no longer needed, 


Fig. 8—Autopsy table. Metal top is perfor- 
ated, removable for cleaning. 


Fig. 3—Continuous bath. 
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Fig. 10—A, leg bath; B, arm 
bath. 


Fig. 11—Hubbard bath. 


Fig. 12—Panel (radiant) heat- 11 

ing designed for flat slab 

floor for proposed Nurses’ 

Residence, Bellevue Hospital, 
f oe New York City. Alfred Hop- 
4 kins and Associates, Archi- 
tects. 





Fig. 13—Typical section of 

floor and ceiling showing air 

distribution panel and _ hot 

water piping for panel heat- 
ing. (From “Radiant Heating,” 
; by Samuel R. Lewis, Modern 
{i Hospital, March 1944.) 
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Photos courtesy Crane Co. 





the labor being absorbed by the person. 
nel on the floors. 


3. For the first time the hospital’s ice 
is sanitary, the possibility of contamina- 
tion through handling and floor distri- 
bution being eliminated. 


4. The system is more convenient and 
economical. There was a 25% loss of 
ice by melting under the old system. 


5. Oxygen tents can be served by a 
quiet motor and compressor within the 
tent. Also, more use is made of oxygen 
face masks, in order to reduce the 
amount of ice needed. 


6. There is no possibility of a general 
breakdown. 5 


7. Defrosting is either automatic or 
easily handled. 


8. Safety is greatly increased since 
freon is much less hazardous. 


9. The cost of installing the decentral- 
ized system is believed to be _ lower, 
although figures for duplicating the 
original system at 1940 prices were not 
obtained.” 


Dr. Snoke lists the following two disad- 
vantages in the decentralized scheme: 
(1) Increased maintenance problem re- 
ulting from the large number of units 
and motors and (2) the theoretical need 
for skilled personnel. The answer is 
that the plug-in or gas _ refrigerator 
requires no skill whatever to “operate.” 
These units are serviced at very low 
charges by the reputable concerns who 
manufacture them and they can be re- 
placed with a new unit while the old is 
taken to the shop when necessary. 


This still leaves us to dispose of the 
refrigerating plant for the air-condi- 
tioning system, but as was stated earlier, 
modern air conditioning methods give 
promise of diminishing this refrigera- 
tion item as well. 
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BY M. J. ALEXANDER 


The emergence of television as a popu- 
lar medium of home entertainment not 
only implies that television receivers 
will have to be available at reasonable 
cost; it requires that architects under- 
stand the problems which will be pre- 
sented. Television sets will probably 
cost more than comparable radio sets, 
for a few years at least, and their use 
requires some “pre-planning ;” of course, 
future developments may change the 
postulates or eliminate them, although 
their entire elimination does not seem 
feasible on the basis of current progress. 


WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Most prewar television receiving sets 
provided small pictures, from 3” x 4” 
to 10” x 18” in size. As furniture, the 
sets were cumbersome. These charac- 
teristics were for the most part due to 
the fact that the cathode-ray tube, heart 
of the receiver, was relatively new. 
Wartime research has led to the devel- 
opment of much electronic equipment 
closely allied to television. Basic radar 
design parallels television design; use 
in radar of the cathode-ray tube and 
other principles has made it possible to 
eliminate from telesets many of the 
features that were, in prewar days, 
objectionable. The need for light, com- 
pact, rugged units for use in airplanes, 
the necessity for designing and con- 
structing dependable component parts, 
have accelerated progress tremendously. 
Also, the enforced holiday in civilian 
production has given manufacturers 
time to digest the problems of installa- 
tion of telesets in houses, and to appre- 
ciate the need for better design. All 


the wartime improvements in cathode- 
ray technique can be expected in the 
postwar teleset. 
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THE ARCHITECT and TELEVISION 








PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


It is not necessary for the architect to 
have full technical knowledge of the 
process of producing the television 
image, but to appreciate the necessity 
for certain requirements he should un- 
derstand certain factors. 


At the receiver the image is produced 
on the flattened end of the cathode-ray 
tube. It may be viewed directly or pro- 
jected to a screen. Obviously the sharp- 
est pictures, with the clearest detail, 
will be those visible directly on the face 
of the tube; this method is called 
“direct” vision. In the past it has had 
certain disadvantages. Slightly less 
sharp, and requiring lenses, etc., is the 
“projection” method; for certain types 
of installations this will have definite 
advantages. 


DIRECT-VISION RECEIVERS 


A direct-vision teleset has been per- 
fected which produces an image 18” x 
13%” in size, large enough for the 
average home audience—which prewar 
direct-vision images were not. The chief 
difficulty in designing the receiver was 
the size of the cathode-ray tube re- 
quired. The need for space to accom- 
modate the tube results in an extremely 
deep, bulky cabinet unless special de- 
signs are employed. 


One manufacturer, aware of this, has 
offered a workable solution. The depth 
of the cabinet is of little concern when 
the television unit is in use. His design, 
therefore, provides for the tube (screen) 
to be in viewing position extended sev- 
eral inches from the face of the cabinet 
(see illustration). Housed in a disap- 
pearing supplementary cabinet, the 
tube rests in a vertical position within 


314 Diam. Lens 
F=1.5 - 144 mm. 


j 


ok 


Deflection Coil 
~ Focus Coil 


Three methods of television reception: at left, self-con- 
tained unit with 22 in. x 16% in. image reflected from 
cathode-ray tube to integral screen; below, projection unit, 
designed to serve also as an end table, can produce a 
picture as large as 3 ft. x 4 ft. (larger pictures require 
different projector); at right, direct-vision receiver, in 
which the face of the cathode-ray tube is the viewing screen, 
provides greatest clarity. Size of tube might make cabinet 
excessively bulky; hence simple mechanism to make tube 
disappear. Picture is 18 in. x 131% in. 


the cabinet except when a program is 
being received. The tube and its casing 
are brought into position for viewing 
by a small, silent, electric motor, the 
tubes of the set being turned on by the 
same switch. The whole operation from 
“closed” to “open,” including warm-up 
time for the receiver tubes, is but 20 
seconds. In the retracted position, the 
full depth of the cabinet is but 24”. 


While it will probably be necessary to 
dim lights and drape windows for pro- 
jection receivers, this will be unneces- 
sary for direct-vision sets because the 
light output of the tube is sufficient to 
produce a picture bright enough to be 
viewed in daylight. 


It is probable that, in many homes, the 
television set can be concealed within 
a handy closet or behind a wall. In 
this instance, the tube may be perma- 
nently mounted, with its end-face or 
sereen in position. This, the control 
knob, and the speaker are the only 
parts visible in the room (see illustra- 
tion). When phonograph turn-table, 
recording facilities, FM, ete., are not 
desired, and a radio (AM) already 
exists, the answer is a custom-built tele- 
vision receiver. 


PROJECTION RECEIVERS 


Projection telesets are of two kinds: 
those which reflect the image from a 
vertically mounted tube to a screen 
which is part of the cabinet, by means 
of mirrors; and those which actually 
project the image through lenses to a 
separate screen. (Both are called pro- 
jection receivers in this article only in 
order to promote understanding; tech- 
nically, one is a “reflection” receiver.) 
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In reflection receivers, the tube is per- 
manently held in a vertical position, 
and the picture is picked up by a 
spherical mirror mounted at the bottom 
of the cabinet and reflected upward 
through a correcting lens. The image 
is then reflected 90° by a plane mirror 
to a viewing screen mounted on the face 
of the cabinet. This unit shows a pic- 
ture 22” x 16%”. In more pretentious 
installations, when a picture of con- 
siderably larger size may be necessary, 
a unit has been designed to project the 
picture on the face of the tube, through 
a series of lenses and thence to a screen 
mounted on a wall across the room. In 
this way, a picture of almost any size 
may be obtained, dependent upon the 
distance from projector to screen. 


LIGHTING FOR RECEPTION 


It has been stated that no special pre- 
cautions need be taken to dim natural 
or artificial light for direct-vision tele- 
sets. However, for some other sets, it 
will be advantageous to dim lights ex- 
actly as it is for home movies, and for 
the same reasons. It is not necessary 
to turn off all the lights; a more pro- 
fessional way to meet this need is to 
install dimmers (rheostatic controls) 
on the lighting circuits for the tele- 
vision room, and provide window drapes. 


ANTENNA INSTALLATION 


Of great importance for good television 


reception is the antenna installation. « 


by wall mirror or picture. 
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Above, open and closed views of direct-vision set. Tube moves up into 
position and center doors open at touch. of a button, are in place by 
time tubes warm up (20 sec.). Right, de luxe projection teleset used as 
end table. Speaker and controls are in cabinet, screen may be concealed 





It may present no problems at all, or 
may be troublesome. 


The television antenna is shaped like a 
T, with single or double cross arms, and 
is called a dipole. Most often it is 
entirely adequate when affixed to roof 
tops. Many set owners have simply 
placed antennae in their attics and are 
receiving good signal strength. In other 
cases more elaborate provisions are 
necessary. 


The determining factors are roughly 
these: (1) television waves travel in 
straight sight-lines, and may be inter- 
cepted by a building or hill between the 
transmitting and receiving antennae; 
(2) the waves are reflected by such ob- 
structions, so that the receiving antenna 
may have to be shielded from undesired 
wave reflections, which might interfere 
with clear reception; (3) the waves are 
directional, so that a separate dipole is 
needed for each transmitter; and (4) 
reception is currently limited to areas 
within a radius of 40 or 50 miles of the 
transmitter or a relay station. Future 
technical developments smay change 
these factors; for instance, greater 
signal strength and other refinements 
may make it possible to build antennae 
into sets. 


Certainly in multiple installations such 
as those in apartments, hotels, etc., mas- 
ter antennae may be erected and all sets 
in that building connected. Since an 
antenna must be erected for each trans- 
mitting station in the area, provision 
should be made to wire each set for 
each station. Conduit for this purpose 
will be of great aid. Antenna selector 
switches can be installed to operate in 
conjunction with station selectors on 
the receivers. Multiple installations of 
this sort can be also made by setting up 
master receivers in one spot in a build- 
ing and placing viewing monitors in 
rooms. These units are relatively small 
and less complicated than standard re- 
ceivers. The system would then operate 
in the same way as radio units that are 
now being used in hotels. Thus a tenant 
might choose between, say, three local 
stations. The installation is compara- 


i 


tively inexpensive, and the building 
owner or operator can have a unique 
sales point. 


TELEVISION FOR 
INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, EDUCATION 


The commercial aspects of television 
must not be overlooked. A compact, 
rugged projection unit has been offered 
which combines all the features of the 
home receiver, and, in addition, has been 
housed in a steel cabinet for practical, 
heavy-duty purposes. This receiver has 
a tested range to project pictures up to 
6 ft. by 4% ft. in size. Its uses are 
many, including sales training pro. 
grams, club entertainment, theater lobby 
display, hospital ward projection, ete, 


Industravision is a new system of tele. 
installation for businesses and factories, 
A virtual television station (with the 
exception of the transmitter and an- 
tenna) is set up in a plant. Television 
cameras are utilized to pick up a picture 
and deliver it, over wires, to strate 
gically placed viewing monitors through- 
out the plant, so that an executive may 


have complete control over production 


lines without leaving his desk. His 
messages—and picture—may be brought 
to his employees while they are at work. 
In addition, it may be possible for con- 
ference lines to be established to provide 
for at-the-desk meeting of management 
men. 


The educational applications of televi- 
sion systems are limited only by the 
imagination of the user. Mass teaching 
has not been the most successful method 
of disseminating knowledge simply be- 
cause it is difficult to gain and hold the 
concentrated attention of large groups. 
Distraction may be eliminated by teach- 
ing through television, at the same time 
maintaining the advantage of using the 
highest caliber of educators. In highly 
specialized fields such as surgery, it is 
of the utmost importance that the stu- 
dent see and understand action which 
is confined to a very small area. This 
limits the number of observers and 
often proves a disadvantage to both 
teacher and student. With television, 
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the number of observers may be vastly able. In addition, plastics are especially 
increased, and students may see the adaptable to cabinet use since they prove 
operation, hear comments, and receive highly economical in mass production, 
instruction in classes far distant from and provide exceptionally fine insulating 
the surgical amphitheater. characteristics and high safety factors. 
Television receivers operate at voltages 
CABINET DESIGN and SAFETY PRECAUTIONS “P t° 25,000 and all manufacturers will 

equip their units with interlocking 
The use of materials in cabinets is al- switches. Since every precaution must 
most entirely dependent upon the de-_ be taken to prevent accidents, consul- 
sires of the designer. All the woods and tation with a trained, qualified televi- 
veneers used in radio cabinets are suit- sion engineer is advised. 
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Photos on this page show actual installation of 
custom-built teleset in basement game room. 
Above, “television wall’ of the room, with controls, 
etc, mounted above a table. Above, right, mechan- 
ism installed behind game-room wall; note high- 
voltage warming. Below, seating arrangements; 
below, right, close-up showing part of speaker 
grill, screen (in this case, face of cathode-ray tube) 
and controls (lower right). 


Ile 
ustrations Courtesy Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
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On Building Equipment 
Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
for Building. By Charles M. Gay and 
Charles De V. Fawcett. Second Edi- 
tion, 5% by 8%”; charts, diagrams, 
tables. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
4th Ave., New York, 1945. 453 pp. 
$5.00 

A thoroughly reliable text on all types 
of building equipment, this second edi- 
tion of a standard work is published at 
a time when much planning for postwar 
building is either under way or in pre- 
liminary stages; when architectural 
students, the schools tell us, are at a 
premium; when our realists are at war. 
The volume is, of course, based on 
standard prewar practice although it is 
seasoned with comment on those few 
wartime developments which everybody 
admits will inevitably be used. In the 
chapter on lighting, for instance, there 
is in this edition a section, evidently 
new, on fluorescent lighting. 


The authors believe fluorescent lamps 
will “take a very prominent place in 
future lighting design.” Then they 
proceed to insert many “buts” into 
their enthusiasm; meanwhile, every 
type of lighting user—which means all 
of us—is being bombarded with infor- 
mation (and misinformation, probably) 
on fluorescent lighting; the little neigh- 
borhood store, the apartment house 
lobby, the doctor’s waiting room, all 
are being re-outfitted with fluorescent 
fixtures. Only after these brave pio- 
neers have either suffered for their 
folly or profited by their foresight will 
the authors speak with assurance. 


Which of course is not their fault. They 
have prepared the factual kind of text 
to which we have learned to turn when 
we want, really, to know what’s what. 
It is no doubt an excellent repository of 
such facts, replete with figures, docu- 
mented, substantial. Intended “for 
architects, students, and building man- 
agers,” the volume contains a section 
on water supply, others on plumbing 
and drainage, heating and air condi- 
tioning, electrical equipment, and acous- 
tics; and, while concerned only with the 
basic theory and application of build- 
ing equipment rather than complicated 
design and specification, it does cover 
the chosen territory thoroughly. As a 
working tool the book ought to be pretty 
helpful; although a little genuine, hu- 
man enthusiasm might have made it 
more inspirational. But we keep for- 
getting. Textbooks—and teaching — 
have to have a solid basis. Inspirational 
stuff is pretty escapist, isn’t it? 


Concrete and Masonry 


Reinforced Concrete and Masonry Struc- 
tures. Editors-in-Chief: George A. Hool 
and W.S. Kinne. Revised by R. R. Zip- 
prodt. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1944. Second Edition. 835 pp., 499 il- 
lustrations. $6.00 


A tool for construction engineers, this 
manual covers the fundamentals of pre- 
paring and handling concrete, types of 
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forms and reinforcing material. It con- 
tains handy formulas, tables of design 
data, diagrams, details, and methods to 
speed up and simplify construction. 
Features of the new edition are: speci- 
fications for membrane waterproofing 
of the American Railway Engineering 
Association; illustrative problems con- 
forming to 1941 A.C.I. Building Regu- 
lations for Reinforced Concrete; tables 
for the design of both tied and spiral 
columns meeting 1938 New York and 
1937 Chicago Codes; retaining wall 
problems, utilizing design stresses per- 
missible under 1941 A.C.I. Building 
Regulations; diagrams illustrative of 
expansion joints in recently designed 
arches and bridges. 


Handbook on Paint 

The National Paint Dictionary. By Jef- 
frey R. Stewart, F.A.I.C. Stewart Re- 
search Laboratory, P. O. Box 178, 
224 pp., illustrated. $5.00 

Washington, D. C. Second Edition, 1944. 


This revised technical dictionary offers 
charts, tables, useful information, and 
miscellaneous data on paint; descrip- 
tions of laboratory tests and apparatus; 
definitions of trade names of raw ma- 
terials used in the paint and allied in- 
dustries. The handbook is the result 
of cooperative efforts of authorities in 
the paint industry. 


Electrical Drafting 


Electrical Drafting Applied to Circuits 
and Wiring. By D. Walter Van Gieson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18, N. Y., 1944. 
140 pp., illustrated. $1.50 

With special attention to recent ad- 
vances in the field of electrical draft- 
ing, Electrical Drafting is an exposition 
of tested drafting methods applied to 
circuits and wiring. It offers a series of 
illustrated discussions. Starting with 
the schematic circuit diagram, Van 
Gieson develops the cetailed wiring plan 
for several typical cases, correlating 
conduit and equipment location plans. 
Modern methods are adhered to through- 
out the book. Appendix, tables, dia- 
grams, data. 


Brick Structures 


“Brick Engineering; Handbook of De- 
sign.” Harry C. Plummer and Leslie J. 
Reardon. Structural Clay Products In- 
stitute. 437 pp., tables, charts, appen- 
dices, bibliography, index. $4.50 

“Brick Engineering” combines a com- 
prehensive description and analysis of 
principal types of ordinary and rein- 
forced brick masonry with sufficient 
formulae and tables to serve as an effi- 
cient handbook of design. A quarter of 
the text analyzes the individual proper- 
ties of brick, mortar and brick masonry 
and summarizes them in comparative 
tables. The following section presents 
analyses, specifications, formulae, and 
tabulated design data for brick masonry 
structures. Moisture control in brick 
masonry buildings is described and 
analyzed in a separate chapter. 





The major portion of the text deals with 
reinforced brick masonry. Its design js 
carefully resolved and further clarified 
by illustrative problems. The charted 
and tabulated characteristics of popular 
beam, column, and slab sections make 
this portion of the text extremely useful, 
The design of plain and reinforced brick 
sewers is similarly presented. Estimat- 
ing tables and standard specifications 
are given in the appendix. 


Technical Books Received 


“Simplified Carpentry Estimating,” J. 
Douglas Wilson and Clell M. Rogers. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp, 
288 pp., cloth-bound, illus., tables, index, 
$3.00 


“Pump Engineering Data.” Engineer- 
ing design data, specifications, etc., for 
all types of pumping systems; catalog 
of centrifugal pumps manufactured by 
the publishers, Economy Pumps, Inc., 
Hamilton, Ohio, 1945. 416 pp. Cloth- 
bound illus., tables, charts, index. 


“Fire Protection through Modern Build- 
ing Codes,” by B. L. Wood. American 
Iron and Steel Institute, N. Y. 124 pp. 
Cloth-bound, indices. (To be reviewed.) 


“Building Insulation,” by Paul D. Close. 
Second Edition. American Technical 
Society, Chicago. 328 pp. Cloth-bound, 
illus., tables, charts, index. (To be re- 
viewed.) 


Popular Pamphlets from Illinois U. 


“Heating the Home, Central Heating 
Systems;” “Solar Orientation in Home 
Design;” “Selecting A Livable Neigh- 
borhood;” “Financing the Home;” 12 
pp., 4 pp. 4 pp., 4 pp. Small Homes 
Council, Mumford House, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Plans, div 
grams, charts, photographs. 

Seven types of central heating systems 
are discussed in non-technical language 
in “Heating the Home.” Advantages, 
disadvantages, and operation of sys 
tems of air, water, and steam are well 
explained in the text as well as in the 
accompanying diagrams and_phote 
graphs. 


“Solar Orientation” answers the skep- 
tics who maintain solar houses “would 
be nice in California, but...” Explail- 
ing in the layman’s language what sola! 
orientation is and the advantages there 
of, the booklet explains control of the 
sun’s rays. Excellent plans and di@ 
grams answer many questions relating 
to solar mechanics and ways of taking 
advantage of the sun in house desig! 


“Selecting a Livable Neighborhoo(’ 
advocates living areas in which a larg¢ 
percentage of the homes are owner 
occupied, zoning ordinances are proper 
ly written and carefully enforced, an 
houses are grouped in long or, if poss 
ble, super-blocks so that children mé) 
play safely. Such a neighborhood, say* 
the Small Homes Council, should incluée 
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reational areas, and a shopping center 
within walking distance. The circular 
is liberally illustrated with sketches of 
ideal communities, somewhat nullified 
by the Council’s conclusion that such 
a neighborhood is impossible to find al- 
though “new subdivisions should have 
many of these features.” 


Professor R. M. Nolen, University of 
Illinois economist, has written another 
in this series of non-technical circulars 
for home owners and prospective build- 
ers. In working out a system for financ- 
ing the home, he says that the greatest 
usual error is not to allow for upkeep 
costs. These he conservatively estimates 
at $20 per year per $1,000 value. 


The circular contains a check-list to 
estimate a family’s housing allowance, 
and simple tables showing what value 
of home any allowance from $15-$125 
a month. will finance at 4 to 6 percent 
and for 10 to 20 year loans including 
all costs. Other items discussed briefly 
in the circular are: home ownership vs. 
renting, preliminary and extra costs of 
buying or building, down payments, 
mortgages, and the place of housing 
costs in the family budget. 


From the British Building Research Station 


“Standard Construction for Schools;” 
“Plastics;” “The Painting of Buildings” 
(Nos. 2, 3, & & of a series). Postwar 
building studies of the British Ministry 
of Works, prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board 
of Education, a committee convened by 
the British Plastics Federation, and one 
convened by the Paint Research Asso- 
ciation. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London, England, 1944. 29 pp., 48 pp., 
and 66 pp.; paper-bound, illustrations, 
tables, appendices. Sixpence, one shil- 
ling, and one shilling. Available on 
order from the British Information 
Services, 30° Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, at 15 cents, 20 cents, and 30 cents. 


Britain’s postwar proposals have al- 
ready attracted much attention among 
architects and planners in this country. 
These small but courageous pamphlets 
on standardization in the building in- 
dustry will add to that reputation. 


After a year of preliminary research 
by members of the Board of Education, 
a committee was appointed to consider 
the possibilities of applying some 
method of standardization to the design 
and construction of school buildings. 
The committee has submitted a concise 
but convincing report and fifteen pro- 
jected designs boosting prefabrication. 


Citing the delays arising from normal 
administrative procedures, the commit- 
tee states that use of a standard con- 
struction, adaptable to numerous sites 
and requirements, would enable com- 
munities to rebuild scheols at the same 


| Speed as housing. British steel indus- 


tries | oduced, before the war, stand- 


} ardized units for schools and it is steel 


that is suggested for postwar building. 


| Two design approaches are proposed: 





(1) the school conceived as a structural 
whole and (2) the school conceived as 
a group of separate plan units. Both 
approaches are based on a standard unit 
dimension. Diagrams showing suggested 
structural units for one- and two-story 
buildings. are included in the booklet as 
well as projected plans for special or 
practical rooms. Although none of the 
designs is suitable for ‘erection on a 
limited site, the committee makes note 
of this fact with the plea for more 
generous sites in the future. 


Submitting a report on the application 
of plastics to the building industries, 
the committee has presented a thorough, 
if not startling, study of plastics ap- 
plicable to immediate postwar use as 
well as recommendations for further 
research in the field. Although there is 
nothing new in this report, it is an ex- 
haustive but readable study on all forms 
of plastics. Listing uses of plastics in 
the building industry, the committee 
also submits a table of comparative 
costs of wall lining materials in which 
plastic coverings fall in the upper third. 
This would seem to indicate that as 
yet plastics are too expensive to be used 
for more than fittings, paints, ete. 


“The Painting of Buildings’ committee 
has presented an analysis of the manu- 
facture and proper application of the 
various types of paints. It is a booklet 
which should be read not only by archi- 
tects and builders but also by home 
owners. Recommendations are made on 
improvements in practice for immediate 
postwar and general needs; on decora- 
tive, protective, and other technical 
properties of paint products; on speci- 
fications necessary to meet general and 
special needs in building; and on a 
scheme of official certification for quali- 
ty in paint products. The committee 
especially advocates the proper training 
of craftsmen to be employed in the 
painting trade, and an expansion of the 
already functioning trade-education 
system. Appendices on the treatment 
of mould growths, cleaning of painted 
buildings, and protective treatments of 
steel windows should be particularly 
useful to home owners. 


, 


“Business Buildings,” a postwar build- 
ing study (No. 16 of the series) of the 
sritish Ministry of Works, prepared by 
an interdepartmental committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, England, 
1944. 88 pp. Paper-bound, table, ap- 
pendices, index. Two shillings. Avail- 
able on order from the British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 60 cents. 


This study deals with the practice of 
designing business buildings, and the 
formulation of principles concerning 
the planning and treatment of postwar 
buildings. The subject is fully covered 
in a condensed form. It covers in detail 
site development—for both in-city and 
out-city—office buildings, shops and 


stores, factories, warehouses and stor- 
age buildings. 


Each report concerning a type of build- 
ing has definite specifications as to the 
materials necessary to meet structural 
requirements and internal finishings; 
also services, such as fire protection, 
plumbing and sanitation, heating and 
ventilating, artificial lighting and pow- 
er, and the handling of goods and mer- 
chandise. The study is indexed into 
special categories treating each quoted 
specification as an individual subject. 
For example: Office Buildings; Circula- 
tion and Escape, Traffic Problems, etc. 


The Committee regards site develop- 
ment and town planning as inseparable, 
and has given this problem deepest 
consideration and careful study. The 
ideas presented appear clear and logical. 


Since England’s cities have been badly 
wrecked by enemy bombing, architects 
and city planners are trying to formu- 
late a system of rebuilding that will 
consist of planning free in nature yet 
organized to eliminate chaos and dis- 
tortion. 


Lightweight Steel Structures 


“Technical and Commercial Develop- 
ments in Light Gage Structural Steel.” 
Address by Milton Male, Research Engi- 
neer, U. S. Steel Corp., 1944. American 
Institute of Steel Construction. 23 pp., 
illus. 


Although light gage structural steel 
had been satisfactorily used since 1897, 
there existed no accepted design speci- 
fications until 1938 when a program 
was started to develop base metal speci- 
fications, durability data, and design 
specifications. Tentative standards cov- 
ering thicknesses of material from 2 to 
25 gage steel were issued in 1941. Usual 
requirements of durability can be met 
with a protective coating of paint ap- 
plied before erection, as trials made by 
the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory have 
shown. 


Concurrently with the development of a 
material specification and durability 
data, specifications for design of light 
gage structural steel were being drawn 
up by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. This data, soon to be ready 
for publication, will provide sound 
bases upon which to design with light 
gage sheet and strip steel. The com- 
plexity of shapes which may be pro- 
duced by various forming processes, 
says Mr. Male, is limited only by the 
ingenuity of the designer. 


Modern types of light steel construction, 
mainly developed since 1930, usually 
consist of sections used individually or 
pre-assembled into large framing panels. 
Installed at relatively close spacing, 
thicknesses range from 10 to 16 gage. 
Anticipating wide use in the future, 
Mr. Male suggests light gage steel will 
take the place of wood and, in some 
cases, of heavier steel. 
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Air Conditioning and Air Handling Equipment 


1-20. Air Conditioning for Hospitals 
(MAF-3), Airtemp Division of Chrysler 
Corp. (Reviewed in July.) 


1-21. What We Make (Cat. No. 500), 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. (Reviewed in 
July.) 


Communication Systems 


3-38. Bell Sound Systems, 12-page illus- 
trated booklet on amplifiers (in popular 
wattages), microphones, phone ampli- 
fiers, pre-amplifiers, public address sys- 
tems, sound and voice-paging equip- 
ment. Specifications, sizes, wattages, 
prices. Bell Sound Systems, Inc. 


3-33. Catalog and Handbook of Electri- 
cal Signals, No. 61, 102 pages. Indexed 
engineering data and wiring diagrams, 
tables of electrical characteristics, etc., 
on electrical signals. Faraday Electric 
Corp. 

3-30. Faraday-Dudley Watch Report 
System, 8-page pamphlet on watchman’s 
compulsory tour key system for protec- 
tion against fire, theft, sabotage. In- 
structions, photos. Stanley & Patterson 
Division of Faraday Electric Corp. 


Concrete 


3-36. Corrosion-Resistant Concrete for 
Dairies and Meat Packing Plants, Atlas 


Lumnite Cement Co. (Reviewed in 
July.) 
Doors 
4-26. Riverbank Sound Insulating 


Doors, Hardwood Products Corp. (Re- 
viewed in July.) 


Drafting Room Equipment 


4-27. Specifications and Prices of En- 
gineers Specialties Division Products, 
for Use on All Optical Comparators, 
Measuring Projectors, Micro Projectors 
and Shadowgraphs, 16-page illustrated 
booklet, indexed. Engineers’-glass 
(scribing and _ translucent), tTadius 
dises and charts, grid charts, scribing 
instruments, etc. Universal Engraving 
& Colorplate Co., Inc., Engineers Spe- 
cialties Division. 


Electrical Wiring and Equipment 


5-18. National Electric Engineering 
Data Book, 352 pages, illustrated. 
Planned to eliminate catalog-thumbing 
for electrical engineers, this is a listing 
of the company’s products—wires and 
cables, surface raceways, fittings, ar- 
mored cables, underfloor wiring systems. 
Data on “Spellerizing” steel for pipe; 
on the process for removing scale from 
inside and outside of pipe while being 
welded. Dimensions, packing and list 
prices, weights, descriptions. Detailed 
information on electric wire and cable 
terminology, from U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, Circular No. 37 and A.I.E.E. 
No. 30. Table of electrical symbols for 
architectural plans. National Electric 
Products Corp. 


5-15. Manual of Better Home Wiring, 
A.l.A. File 31-C-6, Westinghouse Mfg. 
Co., Better Homes Dept. (Reviewed in 
July.) 


Electronics 
5-17. The ABC of Electronic Heating, 
“S” Corrugated Quenched Gap Co., Sci- 
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entific Electric Division. (Reviewed in 
July.) 


Fire Extinguishing Equipment 


6-20. “Automatic” Fire Alarm, Control, 
and Extinguishing Systems (Catalog 
49), 14-page illustrated booklet.on auto- 
matic sprinkler systems for fire protec- 
tion—fixed temperature and rate-of-rise 
systems. Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of 
America. 


6-28. How Cardox Fire Extinguishers 
Tame Tough Transformer Fires, 6-page 
illustrated bulletin on mass application 
of carbon dioxide for putting out fires 
in large indoor, semi-enclosed, and out- 
door installations of power transform- 
ers. Cardox Corporation. 


6-29. Out in 33 Seconds Flat! 4-page 
illustrated bulletin on instant fire pro- 
tection qualities of “Cardox CO.” for 
quench tanks, applied through pipes by 
electrically controlled linear nozzles. 
Cardox Corporation. 


Flooring and Floor Coverings 

6-22. Bates Grates (Cat. 43-44), A.A. 
File 14-P-21, Walter Bates Co., Ine. 
(Reviewed in July.) 

6-23. Kerlow Open Steel Flooring (Cat. 
MC43), Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. (Re- 
viewed in July.) 


6-24. Flooring, Servicised Products 
Corp. (Reviewed in July.) 
6-25. Sloane-Blabon Floor Coverings, 


12-page illustrated booklet describing 
uses of linoleum flooring. Specifica- 
tions for suspended concrete or wood 
subfloors; maintenance specifications; 
width-gauge-weight table; color and 
pattern’ charts. Sloane-Blabon Corp. 


Floors 


6-26. “Smooth Ceilings” System of Flat 
Slab Construction, Smooth Ceilings Sys- 
tem. (Reviewed in July.) 


Glass Block 


7-30. Owens-Illinois Insulux Glass Block, 
A.l.A. File 10-F (1945), 22-page illus- 
trated booklet. Data on functional glass 
block, glass block set-in-wood; designs; 
sizes; construction details and technical 
data; basic specifications; accessory 
products. Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


7-26. Daylight in Schoolrooms (Old and 
New) 1B-53-442, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. (Reviewed in July.) 


7-24. Beautiful Homes, 32-page booklet 
showing uses of glass block for various 
types and sizes of homes, with emphasis 
on the small home. Photos, drawings, 
plans; construction details. Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co. 


7-27. Insulux Glass Block “Set in Wood” 
for Interior Partitions (1B45-4210), 6- 
page illustrated folder. Data on erec- 
tion of interior partitions of glass block 
by dry-setting in wood strips (horizon- 
tal and vertical). Step-by-step con- 
struction description, detail drawings, 
suggestions for various uses, packaging, 
dimension table, ete. Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. 


Heating 


8-53. B & G Forced Hot Water Heat 
(SC-44), 8-page illustrated booklet. In- 
formation on forced circulation hot 
water heating for home and industry. 


Data on radiant or panel heating. Bell 
& Gossett Co. 


8-42. Catalog 79A, A.1.A. File 30-C-1, 
Burnham Boiler Corp. (Reviewed in 
July.) 

8-46. How to Choose a Heating System 
for Your New Home, A. M. Byers Co, 
(Reviewed in July.) 


8-43. Portfolio of Outstanding Engi- 
neering in Industrial Heating by Dravo, 
18-page booklet (9x12). Drawings and 
descriptions of industrial and military 
installations of “Dravo” direct-fired 
heating systems. Dravo Corp. 


8-44. Bulletin 634, 86-page illustrated 
general products bulletin on low pres- 
sure steam heating appliances, differ- 
ential vacuum heating systems, and 
control equipment. General engineer- 
ing data—dimensions, capacities, pipe 
sizing, performance tables. C. A. Dun- 
ham Co. 


8-47. Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System, Technical Data (Bul- 
letin 631), C. A. Dunham Co. (Reviewed 
in July.) 


8-51. Payne Zone Conditioning, Payne 
Furnace & Supply Co., Inc. (Reviewed 
in July.) 

8-48. Prox Sectional Boilers, Frank 
Prox Co., Ine. (Reviewed in July.) 


8-49. How to Handle Heat Generation 
for Radiant Heating Systems, The H. 
B. Smith Co., Inc. (Reviewed in July.) 


8-50. Taco Specialties (Cat. D-99), 20- 
page illustrated catalog. Data on spe- 
cialties for warm water radiator heat- 
ing systems and water heaters (tank- 
less and storage tank types). Design 
tables; capacity, rating, and dimension 
tables; typical installation diagrams. 
Taco Heaters, Inc. 


Incinerators 


9-28. Kewanee Garbage Burner, A.1A. 
File 29D2 (Cat. GW-95a), Kewanee 
Boiler Corp. (Reviewed in July.) 
9-29. Bulletin No. 160, Morse Boulger 
Destructor Co. (Reviewed in July.) 


Insulation 
9-34. Flintkote Building Insulation 
Products (SR-3), 4-page illustrated 


folder of data on asphalt sealed sheath- 
ing, insulation lath, building board, 
wallboard, roof insulation, decorative 
insulation tile and plank, hardboard 
products, and rock wool insulation. 
Pioneer Division of the Flintkote Co. 


9-26. Insulite (No. 3), Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co., Insulite Division. (Re- 
viewed in July.) 


9-32. Year ’Round Comfort and Protec- 
tion (No. 80), 16-page booklet. Advan- 
tages of “Bildrite” sheathing and sealed 
“Graylite Lok-Joint” lath for structural 
insulation. Specifications, detail draw- 
ings, photographs. Minnesota & Ontarl0 
Paper Co., Insulite Division. 


9-33. Here’s How (No. 71), 6-page il 
lustrated folder on design, treatment, 
and application of “Insulite’” interior 
finish (plank or large sheets) for walls 
and tileboard for-ceilings. Detail draw- 
ings; light reflection and sound absorp- 
tion data; patterns. Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co., Insulite Division. 


9-31. PC Foamglas Insulation for 
Floors, 4-page illustrated folder. Infor- 
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mation on qualities of “PC Foamglas” 
(inert air hermetically sealed in glass) 
for floor insulation of industrial build- 
ing. Temperature chart, heat transmis- 
sion data, specifications, installation de- 
tails. Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 


9-30. Red Top Insulating Wool (“Fiber- 
glas”), 4-page illustrated folder. Data 
on 4 types of insulating wool: roll and 
bat blanket, “Jr.” bats, and nodulated. 
United States Gypsum Co. 


Lighting and Lighting Equipment 


12-23. Luminite, Associated Products 
Co. (Reviewed in July.) 


12-30. Ballasts for Mazda F Lamps 
(Fluorescent) (GEA-3293F, File No. 
5205), 24-page illustrated booklet. In- 
formation on selection of properly de- 
signed ballasts for fluorescent-lighting 
installations. Outlines and wiring dia- 
grams, construction features, data on 
filters, capacitors, starters, etc. General 
Electric Co., Specialty Transformer 
Section. 


12-31. Lighting Planned to Serve (Y- 
480), 12-page illustrated booklet. Resi- 
dence lighting ideas as presented by 
G. McStay Jackson. Diagram, details, 
drawings. General Electric Co., Lamp 
Department. 


12-19. Lighting Goes Dramatic for the 
Postwar Drugstore (Y-473), General 
Electric Co., Lamp Department. (Re- 
viewed in July.) 

12-24. The Whole House A Lighting 
Fixture (Y476), General Electric Co., 
Lamp Department. (Reviewed in July.) 


12-25. Number “44” Catalog, A.I.A. 
File 31-F-23, Edwin F. Guth Co. (Re- 
viewed in July.) 


12-20. “Mitchelite” All-Steel Industrial 
Fluorescent Fixtures (Cat. No. 281), 
12-page illustrated catalog. Data on all- 
steel industrial fluorescent fixtures fea- 
turing 2-40, 3-40, and 2-100 watt models 
and channels, open- and closed-end 
types. Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
12-26. Verd-A-Ray, Verd-A-Ray Corp. 
(Reviewed in July.) 


Lighting Fixture Glassware 


12-29. Lenslites (Catalog B-56), 47 
pages of lens designs for general and 
supplementary lighting and lighting ef- 
fects for commercial interiors. Photo- 
metric data, details. Corning Glass 
Works, Lighting Division. 

12-27. Lighting Data, A.I.A. File 31-F- 
237, Corning Glass Works, Lighting Di- 
vision. (Reviewed in July.) 


Lighting Germicidal 


12-28. Germ-Killing Lights (No. 800- 
45), 4-page illustrated folder on the 
germicidal lamp designed for use in 
schools, doctors’ and dentists’ offices, 
general offices, banks, restaurants, and 
public rest-rooms. Edwin F. Guth Co. 


Paint 


16-48. Amercoat 23 Plastic Coating, 
American Pipe and Construction Co., 
mercoat Division. (Reviewed in July.) 


16-49. Optonic Color System, Arco Co. 
(Reviewed in July.) 

16-51. A ‘Standard Code for Identifica- 
tion of Piping Systems (B32), 6-page 
Compilation of data on color classifica- 


tion as a safety measure for various 
industrial piping systems. Diagrams 
for legends; color chart. Arco Co. 


Prison Equipment 


16-50. 8-page illustrated booklet on 
equipment and accessories for modern 
prisons and jails. Drawings of door 
and window details, typical floor plans 
for county jails; photos of installations. 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 


Roofing 


18-10. Buwilt-Up Roofs, Certain-teed 
Products Corp. (Reviewed in July.) 


18-11. Featherweight Concrete Insulat- 
ing Roof Slabs (Cat. 103 Roof Stan- 
dards), A.I.A. File 12 e 2, Federal- 
American Cement Tile Co. (Reviewed 
in July.) 


18-12. Shingles and Siding, Flintkote 
Co. (Reviewed in July.) 


18-13. Asphalt Shingles, 8-page illus- 
trated booklet. Data and specifications 
on asphalt shingles: plain or grained 
thick-butt, 3-tab special, standard or 
3-tab hexagonal, “Jumbo” Dutch lap 
(“Woodtex” not available for duration). 
Information on roll roofing. Certain- 
teed Products Corp. 


Sound Insulation 


19-25. Less Noise in Factory and Shop, 
Celotex Corp. (Reviewed in July.) 


Steel 
19-30. Mayari R (Cat. 156) (steel), 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Reviewed in July.) 


19-31. Booklet 127-A, 68-page booklet 
(8x10%2). General features and typical 
details of actual installations of steel 
sheet piling to aid, by use as a basis for 
comparison, in design and building of 
sheet pile structures—braced coffer- 
dams, self-sustaining cofferdams, dock 
and retaining walls, mooring dolphins, 
breakwaters, jetties, groins, seawalls, 
cut-off walls. Bethlehem Steel Co. 


19-32. Bethlehem Steel Sheet Piling 
(Cat. 151-A), 22-page catalog (8x10%2). 
Types, dimensions, and properties of 
sections; of fabricated corners, tees, 
crosses; of standard corners and fabri- 
cated and standard connections, etc.; of 
diaphragm and circular type cellular 
cofferdams. Specifications; maximum 
spans under water loads; allowable safe 
loads. Bethlehem Steel Co. 


19-33. Bethlehem Cold-Formed Shapes 
(176), A.I.A. File 13-G, 8-page illus- 
trated booklet. Data on uses and ad- 
vantages of irregular shape which are 
formed cold from sheet strip, or plate 
steel—their main value being extreme 
lightness. Detail drawings, sizes. Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 


Store Fronts 


19-34. Kawneer “Machines for Sell- 
ing,” 16-page illustrated consumer book- 
let, presents new concepts of store 
fronts as retail advertising, worked out 
with architects in various localities. 
Custom-built store fronts designed for 
individual stores. Kawneer Co. 


Ventilation 


22-09. Cooler Fans for Home and Bus- 
iness, 12-page illustrated booklet. In- 
formation on cooling by electric fans— 
plenum chamber, outside wall mounting 
(for attics), large volume industrial 
and commercial ventilation. Installa- 
tion methods, specifications, accessories. 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. 


Walls and Wall Finishes 


23-31. Sandkote, consumer folder (3% 
x6%) describing qualities of a silica 
sand finish .(in colors) which combines 
plastering and decorating in one opera- 
tion. Cleveland Gypsum Co. 


Water Heaters 


23-34. Smithway Gas Storage Water 
Heater (Bulletin 559), one-page illus- 
trated pamphlet on features of a gal- 
vanized heater for the home. Capacity 
table, detail drawing. A. O. Smith Cor- 
poration. 


23-32. Is It Costing You Too Much To 
Heat Water? Revere Copper and Brass, 
Inc. (Reviewed in July.) 


23-33. Smithway Automatic Electric 
Storage Water Heaters (Bulletin 553), 
A. O. Smith Corp. (Reviewed in July.) 


Wood Preservatives 


23-35. Wood Preservatives, 4-page illus- 
trated pamphlet of technical informa- 
tion on various Pentachlorphenol-base 
solutions used in treating wood against 
decay and staining organisms; in gen- 
eral, to control dimensional changes in 
wood; also methods, specifications, and 
cost of wood impregnation. Wood Treat- 
ing Chemical Co. 


Pencil Points, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
I should like a copy of each piece of Manufacturers’ Literature listed. 
We request students to send their inquiries directly to the manufacturers. 
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Products 


IT WILL BOND ANYTHING TO 
ANYTHING 


“Pliobond” is the trade name of a new 
adhesive which has an astonishing abil- 
ity to bond a wide variety of natural 
and synthetic materials; it is a syn- 
thetic compound with resin-like proper- 
ties and rubber-like characteristics. It 
has successfully bonded such dissimilar 
materials as metals, plastics, fabrics, 
ceramic ware, vulcanized rubber, paper, 
leather, glass, plaster, wood, and Port- 
land cement concrete. Predicted as an 
outstanding repair material, it will 
mend flexible and rigid articles and 
combinations, will patch rubberized 
fabrics, etc. It can be used as sealing 
adhesive, gasket cement, and for bond- 
ing insulation to metal in electronic 
equipment. In delicate equipment where 
riveting, welding, or soldering is not 
possible, Pliobond can be used. 


In recent Pliobond demonstrations, a 
series of one-inch canvas strips were 
bonded and withstood a 20 ft-lb impact 
test. A flat, metal panel and several 
short and long angles of the same mate- 
rial were assembled in a matter of 
minutes by use of a C-clamp for pres- 
sure and an ordinary strip heater; 2” 
x 6” strips of iron, steel, Formica, can- 
vas, aluminum, plexiglass, and canvas 
held together vertically by bonded areas 
of only 1” x 2” (see photo) withstood 





the weight of a heavy man. In metal-to- 
metal bonding, shear strengths of from 
500 to 900 lbs. per sq. in. are possible. 
Bonds between fabrics have proved 
stronger than the fabrics thgmselves. 


Up to this time, dissimilar materials 
have generally required special variants 
of adhesives for bonding processes. For 
instance, cold-setting phenolic-resorci- 
nal resin glues are especially adaptable 
for wood lamination; powdered resin 
glue is good for use with plywood; sev- 
eral of the liquid resin glues must be 
applied at specific temperatures; some 
plastics and rubber-like compounds 
must be molded quickly while at a high 
degree of heat, making production meth- 
ods difficult. Pliobond has much more 
universal application ability, and it can 
be used like ordinary household glue. 
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The bond is permanently flexible and 
does not become brittle when exposed to 
low temperatures. It is highly resistant 
to moisture, mildew, fungi, dilute acids 
and alkalies, petroleum distillates, oils, 
alcohol, etc. It has proved more shock- 
resistant than urea formaldehyde or 
phenol formaldehyde adhesives. Plio- 
bond is applied cold for fair results; for 
maximum results, a joint can be formed 
with heat and pressure. 


Pliobond was a war development of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and is 
now being adapted to specific industrial 
requirements by the Industrial Adhe- 
sives laboratories of United States Ply- 
wood Corp., its distributor. 


THE HEATING FIELD 


Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J., 
has reduced the radiator to a mere pipe 
surrounded by coiled fins of fine copper 
sheet, and placed it behind the base- 





boards of exposed walls of a room. Air 
comes in at the floor line, passes over 
the pipe line, and the resulting warm 
air is evenly delivered at the top of the 
baseboard. Tests have proved that the 
differential in heat at different levels 
throughout the room and in different 
sections of the heated area is less than 
2°. The system eliminates the obvious 
radiator, as well as cellar air ducts and 
return pipe loops. It will be available 
when war conditions permit. 


. Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 


announces a suspended type of direct 
fired heater (burning gas or oil) de- 
signed to meet unusual space conditions. 
The lower half of the combustion cham- 
ber is lined with plastic refractory 
molded to the metal wall; by a system 
of baffles, air to be heated is brought 
into contact 4 times with the heating 
elements. Hot air is driven from ad- 
justable nozzles at velocities of 1,800 to 
2,000 fpm, permitting the heater to be 
suspended from roof trusses or wall 
brackets 30 ft. or more from the floor 
without great loss of efficiency. Capaci- 
ties range from 300,000 to 1,650,000 
Btu per hour. 


NEW PLANNING SERVICE FOR X-RAY 
LABORATORIES 


A planning service for X-ray labora- 
tories in hospitals and clinics (a consid- 
erable problem to many architects), 
is announced by the Kelley-Koett Man- 
ufacturing Co., Covington, Ky., manu- 
facturers of X-ray equipment. The 
firm’s representative submits to the 
architect a questionnaire covering every 
detail of dimension, construction, ven- 
tilation, electrical and plumbing instal- 
lations, type of X-ray equipment being 
considered, cable lengths, ete., in a pro- 
posed space. The service also provides 
a complete selection of templates of 
“Keleket” equipment, drawn to scale; 
with these a visualization of the pro- 
jected X-ray laboratory is at. once pos- 
sible. Data are tabulated in a prelim- 
inary layout sketch and sent to the 
factory for the guidance of a drafts- 
man experienced in X-ray installations, 
who prepares a finished layout drawing 
exploiting every advantage of space, 
convenience, and safety. 


MODULAR COORDINATION NEWS 


The Producers’ Council Subcommittee 
on Modular Products reports more firms 
which are taking steps toward coordi- 
nating dimensions of building products: 
Austin Co., Cleveland; Truscon Steel 


Co. (windows), Youngstown; H. E. 
Fletcher Co. (granite blocks), West 
Chelmsford, Mass.; Robinson Clay 


Products Co., Akron; American Central 
Manufacturing Corp. (kitchen cabi- 
nets), Connersville, Ind. 


SAFEGUARDING INSULATION 


The United States Mineral Wool Co., 
of New York and Chicago, is first to 
offer its independent contractors an 
Installation Bond, issued by the New 
York Casualty Co., against poor work- 
manship in insulation installation. The 
bond is good for 12 months’ coverage. 


TELEVISION PLANS 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
plan to manufacture large-screen pro- 
jection television receivers and combina- 
tion home receivers with a 20-in. tube, 
FM, standard broadcast, and _ phono- 
graph equipment, as well as space for 
record albums. The teleset cabinet, de- 
signed by Herbert Rosengren, is 48” 
high, 60” wide, and when closed, 24” 
deep. A push button opens the cabinet 
door, drops the screen and housing unit 
into place in 10 seconds, automatically 
returning it in place after the program; 
a second set of push buttons selects the 
station. The projection unit is capable 
of projecting a 4%’ x 6’ image on the 
screen. At present this unit is 24” 
square, but the Laboratories plan to re 
duce it by a third so that it may be 
“concealed in end tables or other furni- 
ture and its image projected onto 4 
screen which may be covered, when not 
in use, by a picture or other wal! orna 
ment.” There is also a custom-built 
installation with the receiver buit into 
the wall of the room. 
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SMITH, HINCHMAN & GRYLLS’ conception of a Drug Store 


“The modern drug store, designed for dual entrance both from the street and the parking lot at the rear, has a 
wall surfacing of suede finish Carrara, framing a maximum show window space of Polished Plate less. Greater 
vision is further enhanced by the Herculite Tempered Plate Glass entrance doors. A colorful and decorative note 
of the interior is suede finish Carrara soda fountain and back bar with clear glass accessories.” 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company places at the disposal of 


It con*o'ns 41 des‘gns, sub- 
mitted ky foremost Ameri- 
can architects, for stores, 
1 estaurants, service stations, 
theaters, etc. Every archi- 
tect, designer and student 
will want to own this up-to- 
cate reference book of ideas 
for building or modernizing 
retail stores. Send the cou- 
pon for your free copy of 
“There is a New Trend in 
Store Design.” It will be 
sent without obligation. 













architects interested in store front and interior work, a 
complete line of glass products, as well as two distinguished 
lines of Pittco Store Front Metal. These products have the 
versatility, adaptability and excellent quality demanded 
by the new trend in store design. And they are available 
through a nationwide system of branches and dealers that 








assures prompt and helpful service. 


a a 
. a . : ‘ | 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company is urging merchants to 





: o : < inane : 9 

plan now for postwar modernization, by advertising in 21 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. ooo 
i i Thi 'ertisi "eC > ; 2265-5 Grant Building, Pittsburg , Pa. 
leading retail magazines. This advertising recommends . 
i ' architec all re é i é me, without obligation, a free copy 

strongly the retention of an architect on all siore planning. of pane, cond me. without obligation. » free copy 


Design.” 
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PITTSBURGH” 
stanal for Lualily Glas atin #8 2... eh ese 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


PRODUCTS FOR STORE FRONTS AND INTERIORS 
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Sir Patrick Geddes; he says that 
Geddes’ book of this title stirred his 
interest in city planning. Today we 
recognize in Mumford a worthy disciple 
of the incomparable Geddes. 






















































Mumford apparently writes with both 
hands. His right hand turns out the 
major works, the latest of which, The 
Condition of Man, was reviewed in these 
columns last February. His left hand, 
which knows quite well what his right 
hand is doing, produces more topical 
essays, of which this book is a collection. 


Books 


FROM THE LEFT HAND 
by C. V. L. Meeks 


City Development, STUDIES IN DISIN- 
TEGRATION AND RENEWAL. By Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 
Madison Ave., New York, 1945. 248 pp. 
$2.00 


The six essays gathered here range over 
a period of twenty-five years, revealing 
the growth of the Mumfordian thesis. 
As we read the older papers, we realize 
how often Mumford was the first to ex- 
press an idea which is now common 


In choosing the title for his new book, 
Mumford is paying graceful homage to 











BALL BEARING 


DRAWER 
SLIDES | 

















No. 361 drawer slide illustrated. Other types available for every drawer or shelf slide-out problem, 


e Even wide, heavily loaded drawers pull 
out at a touch. No sticking or jamming. 


Tomorrow’s homes will have 
more drawers than ever. Will 
they be the kind that stick and 
jam, fall out and strew their 
contents over the floor? Not if 
you specify inexpensive, easy- 
to-install GARCY drawer slides, 
the slides that keep drawers 
rolling smoothly and effort- 
lessly, defying time and 
weather. 


FOR COMPLETE DRAWER SLIDE DATA — ASK FOR BULLETIN 39-30 


GARDEN CITY PLATING & MFG. CO., INC. 


e Ball bearing action... smooth and quiet, 


e Drawers pull out all the way. All con- 
tents easily reached. 


e Drawers easily lifted out, but cannot 
fall out. 


e Standard lengths from (5” up. 











Ogden Bivd. & S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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currency. Mumford said, fifteen years 
ago, that there is no solution to the 
economic problem of housing but sub. 
sidy. Having tried everything else first, 
we now agree. If the same happy fate 
continues, the things Mumford is saying 
now may be prophetic of our future ep. 
vironment. 


City Development has a theme, that we 
will not have better cities until we haye 
better men, and variations which are 
the application of this principle to spe. 
cific problems, like the plans for Hon. 
olulu and London. 


The most important and best written 
essay is called “The Social Foundations 
of Post-War Building.” It appeared 
three years ago in England in a pamph- 
let of the “Rebuilding Britain” series, 
It is unfortunate that there should have 
been so long a delay in its appearance 
here, since it offers such valuable gui- 
dance for our postwar planning. To 
design the future we must throw out 
all notions based on the fallacious idea 
of a continually-expanding economy. 
We must assume stabilization. More 
fundamental than machines, houses, or 
city plans is the re-establishment of 
humanism in terms of individual health 
and comfort. Subjective values, the re- 
tying of family ties, a universal culture, 
provision for some solitude, the resorp- 
tion of government, the growth of the 
spirit, are basic to rebuilding a good 
society. Without such a renaissance, we 
can only look forward to more and more 
of less and less. “‘We must transform 
our money economy to a life economy.” 


The final article was also commissioned 
in England, by The Architectural Re- 
view. It is a critique of the London 
County Council Plan for London. The 
Council is attacked for casually accept- 
ing the premise that the bulk of the pre- 
war population of London should be re- 
housed in the original area. What was 
already too dense is not to be appreti- 
ably thinned out. Mumford prefers the 
earlier MARS plan for extensive de- 
centralization. In his opinion, the enor- 
mous cost would prove to be a profitable 
long-term investment. Basic to Mun- 
ford’s criticism of all necropoli is the 
failure of the big city to reproduce its 
population. There are two reasons for 
this criticism. If the population is 
dwindling, it is a symptom of general 
decline. Secondly, it is a handicap i 
warfare. In the race for greater popl- 
lation, neither England nor the United 
States will ever catch up to Russia o 
China. Hence, Mumford’s grief over 
the birth rate seems to me to be some 
what irrelevant. We should be col 
cerned with improving our biological 
standards and training men who will 
be able to conduct world affairs wisely: 
If we are going to be idealistic about 
living better lives, it seems specious 
predicate a whole philosophy in wir 
ning the race for manpower. 


Nevertheless, the thing that makes 
Mumford’s writing invaluable to % 
today is his concern with the large 


issues. Most city planners are bogs® 


(Continued on page 126) 
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“SCANLAN: MORRIS. 


Division of THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG..CO. 
_ MADISON 4, WISCONSIN - 


‘4 


MANU- Y= 


FACTURERS} 


Nurses’ workroom of Northern 
Permanente Hospital, estab- 
lished for employees of the 
KaiserCompany,atVancouver, 
Wash. Scanlan-Morris steriliz- 
ing equipmer.t shown: 20 x 
36” autoclave for general 
surgical supplies; 16 x 24” 
autoclave for instruments; set 
of 15-gallon water sterilizers. 
Architects: Wolff & Phillips 
Portland, Ore. 




















Many years of experience in equipping 
hospitals and clinics, and the direct personal contact 
during these years with superintendents, surgeons, 
engineers and architects, have qualified the Scanlan- 
Morris engineering department to give valuable 
assistance and authentic guidance in the important 
matter of proper planning for sterilizers. 


The importance of preparing for sterilizer installations 
well in advance of the completion of building opera- 
tions, to insure correct location of necessary piping and 
risers while construction is in progress, cannot be over- 
emphasized. Scanlan-Morris engineers are always 
glad to assist in such planning. 


Scanlan-Morris sterilizers, operating tables, surgical 
lights and hospital furniture are extensively used in 
many of the finest small hospitals as well as many of the 
largest hospitals all over the country, and in industrial 
hospitals, including those operated by the Perma- 
nente Foundation for Kaiser Company employees. 


Our Engineering Department offers coop- 
eration with hospital architects, including 
suggested layouts of equipment and rec- 
ommendations for the most efficient and 


economical installation, without obligation. 
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Sterilizing Apparatus ° ‘Dperating tables : 
Operay Surgical Lights « Scanlan-Sutures 
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SCANLAN-MORRIS, Madison 4, Wisconsin 
| Send Sterilizer Catalog and Planning Manual to: 
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(Continued from page 124) 


down in physical, legal, and economic 
conflicts. Few have time to discuss the 
end to which they are directing their 
efforts. Fewer still fight for them. Here 
Mumford takes over. This is his sphere, 
His easy style carries conviction. There 
are some who consider his manner 
“jeremiad.” With them, exhortation has 
been confused with lamentation. There 
is no wailing in Mumford. Instead, 
there is searching analysis and moral 
purpose. Practical men may say, “It 
can’t be done. I have done all that can 
be done.” In the end, the men of vision 
have their triumph. The dictators built 
their roads, and _ playgrounds, but 
warped millions of souls. In the long 
run, as Mumford and others have said, 
the most practical plans are the ideal 
schemes. “Salvation through gadgets” 
won’t work. Men of good will do not 
turn away from visions because they 
seem unattainable. Before the celebra- 
tions of V-E day were over, the nations 
were wrestling with minority problems 
as usual. It is clear that we need more 
inspiring ideals if we are to win the 
peace. Mumford has offered us a gen- 
erous helping. 


The application of the Mumfordian 
thesis to concrete problems is part of 
this book. The basis of his criticism of 
the London Plan has been discussed. 
The plan for Honolulu shows that Mum- 
ford is capable of realism as well as 
idealism. There are, for instance, ad- 
mirable comments on the park and busi- 
ness sections, the utilization of natural 
assets, and, most significant, an outline 
of an administrative organization for 
carrying planning through to execution. 
This is well done. It provides for repre- 
sentation and participation by the peo- 
ple. The failure to provide for this is 
the principal obstacle to planning. 


While Mumford correctly hits off the 
City Beautiful movement as the cos- 
metic approach to city planning, he is, 
himself, perhaps, using the “Edenist” 
or “Barbizon” approach. He is obsessed 
with space; parks, gardens, forests, to 
walk through, to picnic in, to meditate 
in, and to make love in. 


There is another emphasis which may 
be unavoidable, since philosophers run 
a terrible risk. To be able to survey the 
world as a whole they have to get some 
distance off. But this isolation permits 
a haze to come between them and the 
world, and a glamour is cast over hum- 
drum things like calluses. Mumford’s 
eloquence about the family and _ the 
mother is a little unreal. Even when 
Mother is not a “Mom,” she wil! not 
take kindly to domesticity as such for a 
long time. Women have had overflowing 
portions of it during the war. The 
charm vanishes when the last servant 
leaves and the diaper service stop: 


(Continued on page 128) 
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GEYSER BAR WINDOWS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Note the trim neatness 
and narrew lines of 
these all-aluminum 
Geyser Bar Windows 


Horizontal members of these very practical 
windows have the appearance of running 
continuously from jamb to jamb. Actually, 
these members are broken only at incon- 
spicuous but effective expansion joints. 
All members are shop-fabricated to fit wall 
openings. Assembly is done on the job. 

The narrow lines of this window construc- 
tion disguise the sturdy character of its 


Alcoa aluminum members. Strong when in- 


Hindowe of (ALC 











stalled, they stay that way. There’s no rust- 
ing or rotting to cause deterioration. No need 
for protective painting. 

Years of experience with aluminum win- 
dows of various types in industrial plants, 
office buildings and residences have proved 
that they are durable and economical. It 
pays to include windows of Alcoa Aluminum 
in your plans. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF 
America, 1868 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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PENCIL-TEX is better, because better quality is built 
right into its specially processed, velvety, moisture- 
resistant surface. 


PENCIL-TEX is available in rolls and sheets . . . for use 
with hard pencils—from 4H to 8H. 


DRAFTING MATERIALS ~ 
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Agricultural labor and rustic diversions 
are not as much sought after by those 
who have known them intimately, as 
Mumford, like Rousseau, seems to be- 
lieve. 


There seems to me, as a result of this 
detachment, to be chilly abstractness 
about the Honolulu report. It does not 
inspire enthusiasm. Maybe there is too 
little awareness of what the man-in-the- 
street thinks. 


Since Frank Lloyd Wright has also just 
published a new book on city planning, 
it is of some interest to compare his 
ideas and Mumford’s about a balanced 
environment. Both loathe the metrop- 
olis of today. Wright’s Broadacre City 
is the extreme of decentralization based 
on “Modern Mobility,” and local auton- 
omy of government. Mumford avoids 
such fantastic extremes. He well knows 
that human contacts flourish best with- 
out the intermediaries of car and tele- 
phone, which underlie Wright’s plan. 
Both provide for the cultural amenities 
essential to civilization, but Mumford 
knows that, if the units of population 
are too small, the result is not a culture 
but provincialism. Wright thinks in 
terms of a planned architectural set- 
ting. Mumford thinks of man as a s0- 
cial being, with planning as a means to 
a greater end. Nature is not a substi- 
tute for neighbors. Mumford wants each 
man to experience a rhythmical altera- 
tion from city to country. Wright tries 
to get both at once. 


It is a reflection on our discrimination 
that Wright’s book is so_ lavishly 
printed, while Mumford’s far more val- 
uable book is cheaply printed. Fortu- 
nately, the Mumford book, being half as 
expensive, will probably reach twice as 
many people. 


SOUND—WITHOUT FURY 
by Rita Davidson and William Smull 


Four reports of four conferences—each 
indicates that fearful uneasiness for the 
future which depression and war have 
made the normal state of mind for plan- 
ner and architect alike. 


At the Ann Arbor Conference, faculty 
men and practicing architects vied with 
one another to claim a fresh awareness 
of planning and contemporary func 
tional problems of design. Papers Pre- 
sented at the Second Ann Arbor Con- 
ference on Architectural Design and 
Practice, University of Michigan, Col- 
lege of Architecture and Design, Febrv- 
ary 3 and 4, 1945 (52 pp., mimeo.) 
represent a prime example of “same 
people, same ideas, little gained.” Hardly 
the fault of the individual participants 
or the architectural staff of the Um 


(Continued on page 139) 
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Detailed above is the first of a series of new and improved PERMATITE win- 
dows. It embodies all the patented and exclusive features that have made the 
name PERMATITE representative of the finest in window design and construction. 
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Banra-Bastic 
WATER-TIGHT 
JOINT SEALING COMPOUND 


is now in production, having been greatly 
accelerated through heavy use by the Govern- 
ment for defense projects as— 


EXPANSION JOINTS 


for Army and Navy Airports. 


Thousands of tons of Para-Plastic have been 
installed in all types of concrete construction 
work insuring the contraction & expansion 
joints in highways, sidewalks, curbs, tanks, 
swimming pools, etc., against infiltration and 
disintegration. 
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is also used in great quantities for roofing 
maintenance by Factories, Public Buildings, 
homes, farms, etc., particularly for critical 
points around chimneys, coping, flashing, and 
skylights. 


New Premoulded forms of Para-Plastic are now 
available for vertical joint seams in Tunnels, 
Subways & Retaining Walls. Also other new 
joints for Expansion and Contraction. Send for 
information. 


literature on Para-Plastic 
Joint Sealing Compound 


Send 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. 
6051 W. 65th St. Chicago 38, Ill. 
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versity which played host, this seems 
rather the result of the unwholesome 
antagonism between different groups 
of the profession. Each forms its own 
little association or committee, as if it 
alone had found “the true faith,” there- 
by eschewing intelligent and strength- 
ening crossbreeding. 


The well-drawn argument which claimed 
the architect to be head of planning 
operations was discouraging, without a 
discussion of whether the profession 
attracts persons capable of, or inter- 
ested in, such spread-eagle activities. 
The new (and totally revised) education 
required for this role likewise was 
unmentioned. That a single technician 
with a limited knowledge of the para- 
mount economic, social, and political 
programs of planning should be consid- 
ered the only man for the over-all job 
seems but architectural egocentrism. 


Possibly not enough dissenters were in- 
vited. A brotherhood of like-minded 
architects, even if “modern,” can prove 
almost (but not quite!) as trying as a 
band of any other variety of architects. 
To the Michigan group, urbanism seemed 
more a problem in design and the 
esthetics of the plan than the solution 
of actual living demands. 


The other three reports may be grouped 
together, for they reflect variations of 
the same type of assembly of planners, 
architects and engineers, economists, 
and other parties-in-interest: The Amer- 
ican Planning and Civie Annual, edited 
by Harlean James (American Planning 
and Civic Association, Washington, D. 
C., 1944, 178 pp., $3.00) ; Report of the 
Urban Planning Conferences under the 
Auspices of Johns Hopkins University, 
Evergreen House, Baltimore (The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1944, 245 pp., $2.75); 
Housing and Community Planning, A 
Series of Lectures Delivered at McGill 
University, November 2, 1943—-March 
21, 1944 (Montreal, 1944, 210 pp., paper- 
bound). As presented in these volumes, 
the papers vary from the typical arti- 
cles of the American Planning and Civic 
perennial, through the hopeful but in- 
genuous speeches at Evergreen House, 
to the intensive McGill discussions. 


Though most of the Canadian discus- 
sions are related directly to provincial 
experience, their technical approach 
makes them a genuine contribution. Lit- 
tle time seems to have been wasted on 
generalities at Montreal. It was pre- 
sumed the participants possessed some 
knowledge of the field, contrary to the 
American custom of considering each 
conference a fresh opportunity to ham- 
mer home the ABC’s. Appreciating the 
need for postwar full employment, John 
Bland, director of the School of Archi- 


(Continued on page 134) 
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For full convenience Electrical Living, where 
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Wiring Handbook to enable you to design the most 
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tecture, together with faculty men 
Government representatives, and 4 
ican experts, covered community 
ning, housing, and redevelopment, 
of the members maintained strong 
points and faced the issues squaf 
making the compendium more y 
than is usual for a collective off. 








The Evergreen House conferences 
by invitation only. The profess 
connections of the guests indicatd 
broadening conception of the urba 
field, yet despite the impressive { 
and the initial invocations for sp 
accomplishment, the report is ¢ 
pointing. Only on the topic, Air 
and Their Effect on City Planning, 
there a lively discussion. Few sub 
loom more mysteriously in the f 
which planners, aided and abette 
architects, are operating. 





| We perceive that uncontrolled ai 
expansion, pushed largely by tho 
siring to sell planes and the servi 
installations needed, will bring : 
a community disintegration many t 
greater than that produced by the: 
mobile. Just how this would rais 
general standard of living or serve 
socially useful purpose was not | 
cated by its proponents. Only 3 
among us seem to realize the lil 
| tions, as well as_ the _ blessings 
| airpower. In this connection, | 
MeMillen, of American Airlines, 
cusses New York’s Idlewild projec 
terestingly. The conferees undoubi 
| are aware of the chaotic growth cr 
| by the motor car; yet they seem 

| ward about control of aviation to! 
| the greatest utility for the public. ! 
| is the feeling, however, that the 
plane and helicopter will speed 4 
tralization, as did the railroad, 1% 
than disintegration, as did the 
mobile. 





Discussions of geography at the Ho 
session are related to the Aue 
Planning and Civic Associations 
terest in conservation. Planners * 
discover shortly that geographe! 
years, have been making the 
over-all report that is basic for ™# 
studies; they have developed teci!" 
| which make geographical understil 
fundamental for intelligent use™ 
sources. Abel Wolman’s out 
Geographical Directives in Urb! 
| ning, at Evergreen House, follo™ 
| Chauncy Harris’ discussion of ™ 
| in its geographical setting, ™ 
| that geographers are only a step! 
| from assuming a major role in 
| ning process. 





| The urban postwar plans and < 
| presented by the Civic and # 
| yearbook are of a more general’ 
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(Continued from page 134) 
The late Alfred Bettman’s review and 
critique of recent legislation in this 
field is as instructional as it is inter- 


esting. Architects should be helped 
particularly by this clarification of the 
picture, which has been thoroughly be- 
clouded by the many vested interests. 
Unfortunately, Bettman neglected the 
socio-legal implications of the New York 
statute with its unbridled power for 
private enterprise. 


A fundamental criticism is the level at 
which these conferences seem to be con- 
ducted. They indicate inability to get 
past the basic knowledge which each 
delegate presumably had before packing 
his bag for the meeting. They fear to 
tread along the controversial lines on 
which more mature papers would lead. 
Intended neither for the professional 
nor the lay, they fail to make a contri- 
bution to either. There is little point in 
assembling periodically, even in an out- 
standing galaxy, unless a fruitful end 
product can be expected. In these in- 
stances, the whole hardly equals the 
sum of all its parts. 


Periodicals 


Reviewed by Maude Kemper Riley 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, England 
May 1945 


A church mural by Hans Feibusch, pic- 
tured and described in this issue, ap- 
pears to fulfill the requirements for 
esthetics and suitability that commenta- 
tors of today sometimes despair of get- 
ting from artists. Feibusch has used 





the story of Pilgrim’s Progress on the | 


long facing walls of the otherwise un- 
adorned crypt of St. Elizabeth’s, in 
Eastbourne. One end of the 26’ x 46’ 
room is all windows; at the other is the 
altar. The artist commenced the story 
of Christian on the south wall by the 
windows and that of Christiana op- 
posite on the north wall, and brought 
the two progressions to meet at the 
altar as though it were one continuous 
frieze. The conception is carried out in 
the modern idiom but with the devo- 
tional aspects of early religious art. 
The postures of the figures suggest the 
spirituality of the crusade. The dark 
to lighter colors and the recurrent 
diagonals leave no doubt of the direc- 
tion in which the triumphing figures 
are moving, narratively. There is a 
likeness in Feibusch’s painting, and in 
his comprehension of a mural’s func- 
tion, to the American artist, Anton 
Refregier, who was to have done the 
San Francisco Post Office lobby with a 
saga of American life from pioneer 
times. The war postponed Refregier’s 
(Continued on page 138) 
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@ The renown of Imperial as the finest in 
Tracing Cloth goes back well over half a 
century. Draftsmen all over the world prefer 3 
it for the uniformity of its high transparency = 
and ink-taking surface and the superb quality L 
of its cloth foundation. 
Imperial takes erasures readily, without 
damage. It gives sharp contrasting prints of i 
even the finest lines. Drawings made on 
Imperial over fifty years ago are still as 
good as ever, neither brittle nor opaque. id 
If you like a duller surface, for clear, hard i 
pencil lines, try Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth. i 
It is good for ink as well. 
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SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERY AND DRAW 
ING MATERIAL DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
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Hospital authorities and architects 
are taking a progressive viewpoint 
in choosing materials for tomor- 


row’s hospitals. 


They’re selecting materials for 








function—for their ease of clean- 


ing, for their durability, for the 





» permanence of their finishes, for 














many other practical characteristics. 


The result? A definite trend to 





glass. There are many ways you can 

use glass—soundly and economi- 

cally—to make your hospital an 

efficient building. For the right 

glass, see your L°O-F Distributor. 

Libbey°Owens’Ford Glass Com- 
ene 


pany, 2385 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo -3, Ohio. 






1. DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING—the use of glass to achieve better daylighting and more 
pleasant environment—has been given new impetus by the development of Thermopane, 


ast in the Libbey-Owens:Ford windowpane that insulates. Thermopane is a double-glass unit i 
alf a with a hermetically-sealed, insulating air space between the panes. oe 
refer With Thermopane you can make your windows far larger—‘open” the walls to gt 
a cheerful sunshine and pleasant views, without causing excessive heat losses. Ful] in- i 
formation—including sizes, weights, and types of glass with which it can be fabricated 1 
ithout —is given in our new Thermopane booklet. Write for your copy. i 
nts of : 
le on 3 
ill as . 
aque. ‘ ~ 
hard d 
Cloth. 2. TRANSOM AREAS. These i 
glass panels, placed high i 
to permit full use of wall i 
space, transmit borrowed i 


light into the hall. Made 
of decorative glass, their 
clean, horizontal lines lend 
architectural beauty to the 
hallway. 





3. WINDOW SILLS. L:O-F Vitrolite, a structural glass 
of colorful beauty, is ideal for this purpose. Sills are 
often dirt-catchers, but when they are glass you can 
clean them to a sparkling luster every time, without 
harm to their finish. 
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“DEMAND THE BEST!” 





J-S-.STAEOTLERLINCG. 


S3-SS WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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| the Spanish War. 





(Continued from page 136) 
actual execution of a splendid scheme. 


As preamble to a forthcoming book 
on Jewish synagogue architecture by 
Georges Loukomski, The Architectural 
Review publishes “what is most impor- 
tant among his materials.” Many of 
the author’s drawings and photographs 
collected during his extensive travels in 
1933-1936 were lost to flying bombs in 
But he had visited 
144 European synagogues, mainly in 
Poland. He finds in the East a true 
Jewish style of architecture, exempli- 
fied principally in timber construction. 
Left open to the roof, the interiors are 
a wonder of intricate woodwork. They 
rise at a steep pitch from the four or 


| six supporting pillars to a vastly high 





peak into which the pillars of the bema, 
or central reading platform, almost dis- 
appear in magnificent upward soaring. 
The underside of the wooden roofs is 
sumptuously painted and decorated. 
Nazi armies have come close to obliter- 


| ating all evidence of these timber syna- 


gogues and much of those built of stone. 
The photographs here published, which 
were taken by Loukomski, are the only 
surviving records of many of these re- 
markable examples of a racial art which 
began in the 8th century and flourished 
particularly in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies in Europe. 


THE NATIONAL HOUSE BUILDER and the 


| BUILDING DIGEST 


17 Stratford Place, 
London W. 1, England 
April 1945 


| “The Open Air Room” as a sort of 


patio garden enclosed between houses, 
in a community plan where 30 dwell- 
ings surround a public garden space 


| comprised of tree-lined walks, lawns, 


fiowers, and vegetable plots, is the de- 


| sign of Walter W. Segal, British archi- 
| tect. The Englishman’s need for some 
| privately owned garden space, however 


small, is discussed in an accompanying 
article by Brenda Colvin in cooperation 
with the Association for Planning and 
Regional Reconstruction. Miss Colvin, 
who is Honorary Secretary of the In- 


| stitute of Landscape Architects, sees 


such a room as an essential part of the 


| ground floor plan to be intimately con- 
| nected with the indoor space and of a 


; one or 


size not less than 216 square feet for 
two people. Public garden 
space, providing children’s playground, 


| a lawn, tennis courts, or pool, is in ad- 
| ditién to the private garden areas. The 
| editor’s introduction to this wise and 


apparently practical discussion of out- 
door needs of English families states, 
rather oddly, that “a patio is a common 
feature of American houses even of the 
smallest type.” 

















SOUND 
PROOF 
DOORS 


Sound insulating doors—doors 
which are also fire resisting and 
abuse repelling—are in growing 
demand in theaters, moving pic- 
ture houses, sound stage and 
music studios, broadcasting stu- 
dios, hotels, hospitals, schools, 
as well as in industry. And 
every installation calls for a spe- 
cial study of the highly scientific 
subject of decibel reduction com- 
bined with ease of operation, etc. 









If you are faced with this 
problem, 


GET THIS BOOK 





Our engineering department has pre- 
pared a complete book of specifica- 
tions on sound insulating doors for 
use of the busy architect. This should 
be very valuable to you, when you 
have a door closure to plan. Many 
leading architects endorse these spect 
fications as a time and work savers. 


RE OR AA 


The name FIRECRAFT has 
become a synonym for the cot- 
rect engineering of difficult door 
closure problems and for the 
fine construction of these spe- 
cially engineered sound-proof 
doors. Our engineering depatt- 
ment is available to assist you, 
on your request. 




































































